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lines they say! 


4 
‘% _—__ o . . . 
? SF, _ I might have begged a lift of that tanker driver. 
Vy i] ** Why should he stop for you ? 
/ Well, I took the plunge some time ago, and bought some 1.C.1. stock. 
? 


I.C.I.? Rubbing shoulders with the big brass, aren’t you : 
Not a bit of it. Most of the stockholders in ILC. are small investors like me. 
‘That’s hard to believe. 


T used to think the same — until I checked the facts. The truth is, 85% of the 


stockholders hold, on the average, less than four hundred ci units of stock each. 





But the rest hold a nice little packet, [ll bet ! 

Wrong again. There are surprisingly few large holdings and most of those 
belong to life insurance companies, pension funds and investment trusts. 

& > 


So the money is spread throughout a very wide circle, when you workat out. 
Yes, but somebody must hold a controlling interest. 


The business is too big for that to happen. 





There are over 200,000 stockholders. / 
I i] 
How are you so well up on your facts ? 02x, 1 
> ’ ] > j ‘ 5 . ‘ _ 7 V4 ‘) 
Well, my own son works for them, you know. There's another thing he’s a stockholder (; (ad Ci= L# 
himself now ! With the new profit-sharing scheme in full swing, yy y) 
. : \a L z 
o¥ ° ° ° / + & | } 
more than 80,000 employees like him now have their own stake in the company. Ae) ~\ | 
VN € Kes) 
JX" | Se 


[e) Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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THE PROTEST OF POZNAN. 


Poznan seems to have followed fairly closely the pattern 

of the East German rebellion of 1953. There, too, what 
began as a demand by workers for better pay and conditions 
of work was turned into open insurrection by the: attempts 
of local security forces to suppress the movement. There, too. 
the rebels were crushed by the intervention of overwhelming 
military force. And in Poland as in East Germany the 
disturbances followed on a relaxation of Communist policy. 
It remains to be seen whether the repression will be equally 
ruthless. The Polish Prime Minister, Mr. Cyrankiewicz, has 
stated that his Government would not stop ‘the process of 
democratisation of Poland’s political life,” and a certain 
amount of moderation does seem to have been exercised so 
far. Trybuna Ludu has said that the workers’ demands were 
justified, but that ‘foreign organisations’ operated within the 
demonstrations organised to support those demands. On the 
other hand, the total number of dead in the fighting certainly 
comes to far more than the latest official figure of forty-eight 
(some estimates put it at 300), and many of these casualties 
were probably rioters caught with arms and shot out of hand. 
It seems probable that various Polish resistance groups took 
advantage of the situation, and it is highly unlikely that any 
mercy will be shown to them. 

These events must pose once again for the rulers of Eastern 
Europe the revolutionary dilemma stated in its most lapidary 
form by Saint-Just: ‘Un gouvernement a la vertu pour 
principe; sinon la terreur. Que veulent ceux qui ne veulent 
ni la vertu ni la terreur?’ If relaxation of the terrible pressure 
exercised by Communist States on their citizens is followed 
by blind outbursts of protest, how can the necessary evolution 


AST week’s working-class revolt in the Polish town of 


of society proceed except in convulsions? And, if it does not 
proceed, what alternative is there to a rigid terrorism of the 
Stalinist pattern? The leaders of Poland were committed to 
a policy of liberalisation (far in advance of that practised in 
the other ‘Popular Democracies,’ where the results of the 
Twentieth Congress have made themselves felt to a lesser 
degree). It is yet too early to say exactly what the results of 
Poznan will be, but the rising must surely have put weapons 
into the hands of those Communist leaders who are opposed 
to the ‘democratisation’ policy, which has been adopted, 
willy-nilly, by Mr. Khrushchev. 

There is, indeed, already some evidence to that effect. A 
decree of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist 
Party speaks of Stalin in terms noticeably less harsh than those 
of Mr. Khrushchev’s speech to the Twentieth Congress and also 
declares that ‘capitalist and imperialist elements’ are trying 
to take advantage of his dethroning. The Poznan riots are 
instanced as an example of this. In Hungary the Government 
has warned ‘enemies of the party’ who, at recent meetings, 
have criticised the leadership of Mr. Rakosi, the First Secretary 
of the Party, while from both Rumania and Bulgaria there are 
reports of reaction against the recent orgy of self-criticism. 

Of course, the maintenance of the ‘soft’ line is by no means 
certain. A struggle is felt to be going on within the Soviet 
system, whose stages are only dimly to be perceived from 
the West, but on whose outcome will depend the future course 
of Communist policy. Whatever we may think of the B. and K. 
combination, there is no doubt that it is infinitely preferable 
to have a Soviet foreign policy bent on lowering world tension 
than one creating war psychosis throughout the world. The 
threat to Western interests may be greater in the long run, 
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but the risk of catastrophe is less. The danger of incidents 
like Poznan is that they might enable the ‘hard’ faction within 
the Soviet leadership to eliminate the moderates, and, while 
this would simplify . 1e tasks of Western diplomacy, to welcome 
it would be to inaugurate a politique du pire, whose outcome 
could neither be foreseen nor controlled. 

The attitude of the West to events like the East German 
and Poznan risings involves one of the most painful moral 
choices imaginable. For those who died in Poznan there must 
be pity and honest indignation. Their fate is symptomatic 
of the impotence of the individual in the grip of the modern 
State. For it is the merest wishful thinking to imagine that 
any Communist government in Eastern Europe can be over- 
turned without a world war. The best that can happen is that 
there may be an internal evolution leading to better conditions. 
The nature of that evolution is still obscure, but it seems likely 
that even those opposed to the present regimes in the ‘Popular 
Democracies’ would accept by and large the economic struc- 
ture introduced by Communism, and that the burning 
question is the old one of civil liberties. Any progress on 
these lines can only be hindered by Poznan, but since the 
West is not willing to pay the price of war to support 
resistance to the present Polish regime, it is morally bound 
to abstain from judgement on the actions of those who oppose 
Communism from within. We cannot ask others to risk death 
if we are not prepared to do so ourselves, but neither can 
we fail to render homage to men fighting for liberty. The 
tragedy is that so many should die in vain. 


BACKLASH 


fhe moment they heard that Mr. Harold Wilson had been 
put up by the Opposition to open the economic debate, 
Conservatives realised that they were safe. Once again the 
Opposition had been provided with a big occasion; once again 
they had muffed it. For months the Government had been 
drifting from expedient to expedient, unable or unwilling to 
take decisions. The apparent crisis in the motor industry could 
easily have been taken as the text of an informed onslaught on 
its policies. But Mr. Wilson chose to clown; and the impact of 
party clowning, however satisfying it may seem at the time, is 
short-lived. The result was that Mr. Harold Macmillan and, 
later, Mr. Iain Macleod were able to put up a defence that was 
almost a vindication. The general picture emerging from their 
speeches was of an economy gradually achieving stability— 
too gradually for comfort, but making steady progress. Seen in 
this perspective, the motor industry’s troubles seem less serious. 
With under 1 per cent. of the industry’s labour force unem- 
ployed, it could even be argued that redundancy has trimmed 
off surplus fat. 

But the point about the motor industry dispute is not how 
it arose but how it was handled. It is obvious now that the days 
of industrial stability are over; that the days of mobility have 
arrived. Both parties recognise that full employment needs easy 
redeployment as its ally. The events at Coventry and Birming- 
ham reveal that, however convinced everybody may be in 
theory of the need for planned mobility, in practice some 
employers, so far from being ready to make the necessary 
preparations, are prepared to revert to the methods of a century 
ago, and to treat their workers as expendable without any form 
of prior consultation. 

Various reasons have been put forward for the British Motor 
Corporation’s decision to sack 6,000 men without consultation. 
The most convincing is that they were anxious to avoid the 
protracted negotiations that followed the Standard Company’s 
less drastic action, a few weeks before. There may also have 
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been fears that, had the unions been warned of the probability 
of redundancy earlier, some of the BMC’s most highly skilled 
workers would have decided to experiment in mobility on their 
own account, and move off to other jobs before the rush hour. 
No doubt, too, there are still fossils in the firm who actually 
welcome the chance to show that the employer holds the whip; 
they would feel that they were doing a service to the community 
by cracking it. But these excuses cannot justify an action which 
tends to disrupt the gradually growing harmony of purpose 
between employer and worker in industry. Dismissal without 
consultation with the unions is the quickest possible way to 
encourage workers to be equally abrupt in their relations with 
employers. Admittedly the BMC was not doing anything illegal 
(though its pretence that the dismissed men were getting a 
month’s pay, when in fact they were receiving only a week’s, 
suggests an uneasy conscience); but it was certainly doing 
something anti-social. That it could so act is the measure ol 
the community’s failure to evolve a new structure of industry, 
in which the problems of employment and redundancy are 
dealt with, and not left to look after themselves. 

Given the good will, surely, the point can be reached (and 
has been, in many firms) where normal hazards of labour rela- 
tions can be averted, or at least mitigated. That the motor 
industry has failed to establish such machinery reflects no 
credit on the people who control it; and it is worth reminding 
any Conservatives who feel inclined to congratulate the BMC 
on its firm action that the reaction, when it follows, can only 
harm the Government. Bad labour relations in the private 
enterprise sector of industry are no help in retaining a healthy 
free economy. 


NO COMPROMISE 


EXT week the House of Lords will debate on second read- 
N ing Mr. Silverman’s abolition Bill, which owing to the able 
guidance of its sponsor arrives intact and without amendment. 
Whatever is said against the Bill in the Lords, it is much to be 
hoped that two arguments will not be used. The first of these 
is that the criminal population of the country has been en- 
couraged by the Bill and that the murder rate has gone up. 
In 1948 Lord Llewellyn made an allegation of this sort which 
was entirely unfounded. A similar allegation next week would 
be equally untrue. The number of murders this year from the 
second reading to the third reading of the Bill was forty-five, 
which taking a similar period in each of the previous four years 
was lower than any year since 1953. It is unfortunate that the 
Home Secretary should have been so careless last week as to 
use words that might convey a contrary impression. 

The second argument that is without validity is one based on 
the small number of MPs voting on both sides during the final 
stage of the Bill. These figures have no significance, as large 
numbers of MPs were paired—a fact confirmed by the con- 
sistent size of the majorities in the divisions. 

Speculation has long been rampant as to what the Lords will 
do with the Bill. It was for some time thought that they would 
not divide on the second reading, but emasculate the Bill in 
Committee by a series of amendments, similar to those defeated 
in the Commons. Such a course would put Lord Goddard and 
the other Law Lords in a serious difficulty. When a compro- 
mise whereby only some murders were made subject to the 
death penalty was put forward in 1948, Lord Goddard used 
such strong words about it that it is difficult to see how he 
could support a compromise measure now. Of course in 1948 
the choice was between a little hanging and quite a lot of hang- 
ing. Now it is between a little hanging and no hanging at all. 
But, though circumstances alter cases, it is fairly plain that the 
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desirability of certainty in the law and the other points which 
Lord Goddard made in 1948 are equally applicable today. 
Unless therefore the House is to go against both the 
Commons and the Law Lords, the alternatives open to it are 
acceptance or rejection. The Lords have been urged by the 
Beaverbrook press and others to throw out the Bill on the 
ground that public opinion is against it. The polls have varied 
remarkably in their results, but it does seem certain that a 
majority of the country is opposed to abolition. The modern 
theory of the House of Lords is that it may legitimately delay 
the passing of a measure which it believes to be contrary to 
the wishes of the electorate until the electorate has had an 
opportunity to pronounce upon it. But the abolition of the 
death penalty is not 4 matter upon which the electorate ever 
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has had or ever will have the opportunity to pronounce, since 
it is not a party matter and is not a suitable issue for a general 
election. So if the Lords throw out the Bill they will not be 
giving the electorate a chance to state its view; they will merely 
be setting themselves up as the final arbiters of our penal law. 

The retentionists in the Lords will therefore be hard put to it 
to find good constitutional grounds for throwing out the Bill. 
By defeating the proposal in 1948 the House of Lords has 
already delayed abolition by eight years, and its proper course 
now is to acquiesce in the decision of the Commons, however 
much it may dislike it. Not only would such a graceful accep- 
tance be constitutionally correct, it would also do something 
to improve the hitherto lamentable record of the Lords on 
this subject. 


Parnassus, U.S.A. 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE New Yost 


FEW weeks ago, the cover of Time, “The Weekly 

Newsmagazine,’ was graced with the agreeable likeness 

of Jacques Barzun, a staggeringly erudite Columbia 
professor who can discourse with equal ease and grace on 
European and American history, European and American 
literature, music, manners, and the theory and practice of 
education. On the port side of Professor Barzun’s nose was a 
lamp of learning that burned with a hard, gemlike flame, 
perilously close to his eyebrows. Across a corner of the cover 
ran a yellow band announcing a feature on the inside of the 
magazine—* America and the Intellectual : The Reconciliation.’ 
Henry R. Luce, the publisher of The Weekly Newsmagazine, 
is really crazy about intellectuals and has lately been deter- 
mined to tell his readers that intellectuals are interesting people 
with interesting ways and that some of them are every bit as 
wood as the sales executives, Congressmen, queens, ballplayers, 
und other people to be found on his covers. Mr. Luce, of course, 
has taste. He is discriminating. Naturally, he doesn’t think well 
of all intellectuals—any more than he thinks well of all 
Congressmen. Some are better than others, and in the article 
we learn which ones he thinks well of. The article, one is 
advised in a note at the front of the magazine, was written by 
Bruce Barton, Jr., but one is always safe in assuming that 
leading articles in Time reflect the opinions of Mr. Luce. 

Mr. Luce, then, doesn’t think well of intellectuals who 
‘grumble at America.’ He thinks they are ‘merely singing a 
worn-out tune’—though he acknowledges that ‘the grumblers 
have not always grumbled without cause.’ Happily, though, 
there has in recent years been a marked decline in grumbling. 
In part, this is because more and more intellectuals have 
enjoyed the favours of the Bitch Goddess—or, as Professor 
Barzun puts it, ‘they have won recognition in tangible ways.’ 
That is to say, more kudos and more scratch, or money. The 
situation has changed greatly since George Kennan said, ‘I 
can think of few countries in the world where the artist, the 
writer, the composer, or the thinker is held in such general low 
esteem as he is here in our country.” In fact, there is grave 
doubt, in Mr. Luce’s mind, if there ever was much truth in 
Kennan’s generalisation, though he points out that to the 
degree that it was true, it was largely ‘the fault of the American 
intellectuals themselves.’ In this connection, Mr. Luce finds 
useful the wisdom of a French Dominican priest, Raymond- 
Leopold Bruckberger, who has said, ‘Perhaps the American 
intellectual has failed his country.’ How this priest got to be 
an authority is not explained. And in this connection, too, Mr. 
Luce’s research organisation has made a startling discovery. 
It has found that the anti-intellectual tradition in the United 


States was given its original impetus by none other, to use a 
Lucian locution, than the greatest of our nineteenth-century 
intellectuals. “As they spoke and wrote, they . sounded the 
first notes of the [anti-intellectual] theme . . . that was to run 
through all US history.” The men cited are Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, George Bancroft and Walt Whitman. Naturally, it 
will take further investigation to.settle this question, but the 
spade-work has been done, and it may turn out that the real 
inventor of McCarthyism was Herman Melville. 

At any rate, if the intellectual ever was “America’s hopeless 
Displaced Person,’ he is not that today. He is doing pretty well; 
Henry Luce alone employs hundreds of him at splendid wages. 
There is ‘a growing host of men of ideas who . . . have the 
respect of the nation.’ High wages and respect bring about a 
decline in grumbling; a decline in grumbling results in still 
higher wages and still more respect. No vicious circle that. 
Time is able to report that highbrow grumbling is in an even 
speedier downward spiral than hog prices. “The Man of Protest 
has ... given way to the Man of Affirmation.’ “Che crusad- 
ing muckraker, the flamboyant expatriate, the dedicated brain- 
truster—all these convenient tags are gone.” They no longer 
even fit the discontented: such discontent as there is expresses 
itself in mere sullenness and withdrawal rather than in dedica- 
tion or crusading. It is observed, as rather a melancholy fact, 
that there does not seem to be very much emotional power 
behind the affirmations—not anywhere near so much as there 
was behind the earlier protests. But this is not too serious a 
matter: “Their tone may be subdued, but their apparent lack 
of passion does not mean any lack of concern for America’s 
destiny.’ It is a well-known fact that Nay-sayers always shout, 
while assent is normally given quietly and with restraint. Any- 
way, what counts is that assent is on the rise. There are, for 
example, more intellectuals who believe in God than there 
formerly were. One of them, Paul Tillich, the theologian, is 
‘perhaps alone in commanding among his fellow intellectuals 
something that approaches awe.’ (This means that Paul Tillich 
stands alone in commanding Mr. Luce’s awe. Words are more 
than just words when The Weekly Newsmagazine uses them.) 

There is also Reinhold Niebuhr, who, according to Time. 
‘proclaims the existence of an Absolute, standing above and 
outside history, which men can never adequately know but 
must not ignore.’ Niebuhr, it is explained, is both an assenter 
and a dissenter, but he assents to the true and dissents from 
the false. He is against liberal materialism and for the doctrine 
of original sin. The theologians walk off with the highest 
honours at Mr. Luce’s Prize Day, but there are plenty of 
awards for others. There is Crane Brinton, a Harvard historian, 
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who has observed his fellow intellectuals closely and has 
noticed that ‘Many of them, if you catch them unawares, look 
as if they were enjoying themselves and not merely enjoying 
their unhappiness. . . . They really share, at bottom, the faith 
of their fellows.’ It is a Good Thing, in Time’s view, to share 
the faith of one’s fellows, except, to be sure, when that faith is 
in error. A striking example of a Man of Affirmation is Walter 
Lippmann, whose most recent work, The Public Philosophy, 
held that the faith of his fellow Americans in Jacksonian 
democracy, otherwise known as the Jacobin heresy, is cock- 
eyed and an absolute menace to the future of Western civilisa- 
tion. To some of us who read the book, it seemed that Mr. 
Lippmann wasn’t enjoying himself here at all and was filing a 
powerful protest against the way things are, but this was 
obviously a misreading, for Lippmann, ‘the durable sage of 
the Potomac,’ was protesting error, which is a way of affirming 
virtue. One must be clear about these things. 

The admirable thing about Mr. Luce is that he is broad- 
minded enough to praise and print the portraits of intellectuals 
of so many different tendencies, grouping them all as Men of 
Affirmation. He likes Mr. Lippmann’s opposite number, 
Mortimer Adler, almost as much as he likes Mr. Lippmann. 
Mr. Adler has said: ‘In the long run, the new industrialisation 
will produce an aristocratic society for the millions. We can 
produce Rome for the millions or Athens for the millions.’ 
He likes William Faulkner, who has said, ‘I ain’t no intel- 
lectual.’ He admires Frank Lloyd Wright and Lionel Trilling, 
and Russell Kirk, who is trying ‘to rehabilitate the conservative 
mind,’ and Thornton Wilder, who is not trying to rehabilitate 
the conservative mind, and Sidney Hook, who is the scourge 
of fellow-travellers in this country (‘down-to-earth defender 
of academic freedom’), and Daniel Boorstin, who says that 
‘Those who attack US culture are really saying, “Why aren’t 
we more like Western Europe?”’ Mr. Boorstin is kin to 
Emerson, who said, ‘Here we are, and if we tarry a little [i.e., 
cut down on the travelling] we may come to learn that here 
is best.’ But it is above all Mr. Barzun, a Parisian by birth, 
who has sounded the note of affirmation Mr. Luce likes to 
hear: ‘America is the land of romanticism par excellence. . . . 
Modern civilisation is something new, incommensurate with 
the old, just like the character of the American adventure 
itself. ... We [Americans] are innocent because we have been— 
we still are—too busy to brood.’ Mr. Barzun is kin to Mr. 
Adler. He, too, thinks we can create intellectuals by the mil- 
lions. Even now, we are doing pretty well. ‘Parnassus stretches 
from coast to coast.’ The Weekly Newsmagazine is deeply 
touched by this sentiment. The entire article runs under the 
head, “Parnassus, Coast to Coast.’ The essence of its message 
is that, while a few intellectual soreheads may be moping and 
grumbling about life here and saying that things are a lot 
better in France or Russia or England or Burma, the majority 
of American intellectuals ‘have come at last to realise that they 
are true and proud participants in the American Dream.’ 

I have not dwelt at such length on this article in order to 
criticise it. On the contrary, I would say that if one wishes a 
brief summary of the intellectual situation in this country today 
and a general idea of the dominant trends of American thought, 
one may find it here. Making due allowance for some of the 
odd little ways of The Weekly Newsmagazine, this is a sub- 
_ Stantially accurate representation of the present state of affairs. 
I am in an affirming mood, and I think Mr. Luce is altogether 
right in saying that most intellectuals ‘have come at last to 
realise,’ etc. There is only one small cloud on the horizon— 
if we keep on getting reports like this, Men of Protest will 
spring up on every hand. Right now, though, there aren’t many 
of them. 
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Portrait of the Week 


fos main event of this week has been the outbreak of 
serious rioting in the Polish town of Poznan, where an 
international trade fair was being held at the time. This 
sign that all was not well behind the Iron Curtain was the most 
striking in a series of news items from Eastern Europe. The 
revolt seems to have begun as a strike after the refusal of 
demands made by a delegation of workers from the Zispo 
engineering factory. The security forces fired on the crowd, 
who then proceeded to storm buildings and lynch secret police- 
men, and the trouble was finally suppressed by a massive use 
of military force including tanks. The Polish Prime Minister, 
Mr. Cyrankiewicz, flew to the area and announced in a speech 
that this would not hinder the continuance of ‘democratisation’ 
of the Government, but it remains to be seen whether or not this 
was simply intended to placate opinion. In Hungary there have 
been public meetings, in the course of which severe criticism 
was made of the Government, while Rajk’s widow attacked the 
First Secretary of the Hungarian Communist Party, Mr. 
Rakosi, by name as the murderer of her husband. Mr. Rakosi 
and the Czech leaders Mr. Siroky and Mr. Novotny are thought 
to have been in Moscow, where a resolution of the central 
committee of the Soviet Communist Party seems to indicate 
that some of Mr. Khrushchev’s opponents are getting back at 
him (open disapproval of some of his actions was displayed 
the other evening by other members of the Politburo at a 
Moscow banquet). 

The rest of the world is perhaps rather less troubled than 
Poznan, but the old perennials are still with us. The British 
Government, having brought Turkey into the Cyprus question 
with both feet, has now sent the CIGS to Ankara to try to 
persuade the Turks to agree to a compromise solution for the 
island which would include a NATO base and a possible 
undertaking by the Greeks not to keep any military forces of 
their own there. However, it seems probable that this is an 
even more difficult assignment for General Templer than was 
Malaya, and he is not likely to make any progress, since the 
Turkish attitude has become even more intransigent of late. 
Across the water from Cyprus the Lebanese Government has 
announced that it intends to nationalise (or rather confiscate in 
lieu of taxes) the Iraq Petroleum Company’s pipe-line, a move 
which is an obvious piece of blackmail. The visit of the Libyan 
Prime Minister to London has ended with a British promise to 
supply arms and equipment for a Libyan army as well as to 
increase financial assistance. On his way Mustapha ben Halim 
had talks in Paris, where he denied reports of arms trafficking 
between Libya and Algeria. In the Maghreb relations are 
worsening between France on the one hand and Morocco and 
Tunisia on the other, while at home M. Mollet has succeeded in 
getting his Algerian policies approved by his own party. 

Germany is to pay Great Britain £34 million ‘support costs’ 
in the next year, though the German Foreign Minister, Herr 
von Brentano, has stated that his Government does not intend 
to pay any more after that period. This agreement has been 
strongly criticised in this country, while it coincides with moves 
by the German Evangelical churches against any conscription 
in the Federal Republic. Great Britain has promised to help 
Malta to the tune of £74 million in the next eighteen months, 
which is rather less than had been asked for. In Holland the 
Queen has set up a three-man commission to inquire into 
rumours in the foreign press about relations between her and 
her husband. In the US there is a general strike of steel workers 
and President Eisenhower has left hospital. In the Far East the 
Chinese Foreign Minister, Mr. Chou En-lai, has offered to 
negotiate the ‘liberation’ of Formosa with the present 
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Nationalist regime, but has met with no particular enthusiasm 
in response. The Prime Minister of Ceylon, Mr. Bandaranaike, 
has stated that agreement in principle has been reached with 
the British Government over the question of British bases in 
the island. 

At home dismissals in motor-car factories have dominated 
the scene. Import cuts of 50 per cent. in British cars by 
Australia have led motor-car manufacturers to declare more 
redundancy. The action of the British Motor Corporation in 
dismissing 6,000 men without discussion caused alarm and 
despondency both in the unions concerned and in the House of 
Commons, where a group of Conservative MPs put down a 
motion deploring this step. New wage demands from the mine- 
workers and the railwaymen are looming up, and not everybody 
will agree with the Chancellor of the Exchequer when he talks 
in the House of ‘encouraging signs’ in the economic situation. 
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Other news from this front includes the NCB’s appointment of 
a new director of ‘reconstruction’ (whatever that may mean—- 
presumably not what certain Tory MPs hope), and a (to the lay 
mind) mysterious breach between the Halifax Building Society 
and Building Societies Association. 

However, the great British public has been much more 
taken with the alluring problem of vice in the West End. What 
with shootings and slashings the West End is said to be be- 
coming like Chicago, and MPs were disappointed by the Home 
Secretary’s refusal to contemplate new legislation until the 
Wolfenden Commission has presented its report. It seems, 
however, unlikely that its recommendations will include one 
to ‘ouvrir les maisons closes.’ Other news includes a bad air 
crash in the Grand Canyon, a new six-hour train service 
between Paris and Zurich and the fascinating fact that Mr. 
Geoffrey Acland is not going to join the Labour Party. 


Political Commentary 


By CHARLES CURRAN 


new book called Twentieth Century Socialism* which 

has been produced by Socialist Union—the group of 
intellectuals whose most prominent member is Professor 
Arthur Lewis of Manchester University, and who are com- 
monly supposed to be Mr. Gaitskell’s household troops. It 
is the first full-scale attempt to provide a new Socialist pro- 
gramme based on egalitarianism, and to exhibit its attractions 
in vote-getting terms. 

The need for a new programme is indeed acute. For the 
lamps of Socialism are going out all over Britain. If they 
are to be lit again in Mr. Gaitskell’s lifetime a fresh supply 
of gas must be found. The wells of theory have dried up; 
nobody any longer believes the founding fathers’ forecasts 
that capitalism must crack under the weight of increasing 
misery. Worse, the well of tears has dried up too. Full bellies, 
it is feared, are here to stay. The only barefoot children left 
are inside Mr. Harold Wilson’s head. Outside it, the Daily 
Herald advertisement manager deafens the capitalists with his 
unending boasts about the richness of his readers, their Monte 
Cristo spending-power, the width and depth of their capacity 
for consumer goods. Now that one household in five has a 
motor-car, and one in three a television set, is it any good 
going on telling the toilers to rise in their rags and nationalise 
the means of production, distribution and exchange? 

Socialist Union replies: No good at all. Therefore it recom- 
mends the party to throw the classic formula overboard. As 
substitute, it offers (I quote from page 144) ‘the repudiation of 
class, the demand for fair shares in the distribution of the good 
things of life, the longing for a society in which people, no 
longer divided by the barriers of privilege, can be conscious 
of their common humanity.’ It says earlier (on page 29), ‘What 
Socialists wish to avoid are the extravagant differences of 
income which divide people into classes unable to mix on 
equal terms. The nearer we come to a society in which income 
is not a barrier to a common mode of life, the nearer we 
approach fair shares.’ (Responsibility for this prose must rest 
with the authors of the book, who are named as Mr. Allan 
Flanders, Senior Lecturer in Industrial Relations at Oxford 
University, and Rita Hinden.) 

Now whatever the merits of such a policy may be—I will 
look at them in a moment—there is a prior question. The 
authors must weigh it carefully, for it is crucial to vote-getting. 


| WANT to draw attention to a political portent. It is a 





* Penguin, 2s. 6d. 


The question is, ‘Why does Socialism need a new programme 
at all?’ 

It is needed because the classic formula has become 
electorally repugnant. Because the voters now realise that if 
you enact that formula in full, you get slavery. When the 
State owns everything, controls everything, decides every man’s 
task, fixes every man’s income, to say that it acts in the name 
of the people is a mockery. It is a juggernaut with a deaf 
driver. The authors of Socialist Union recognise this explicitly. 
Hence their alternative programme of classless equality. But 
they fail altogether to recognise that this alternative could 
not be achieved—much less maintained after it had been 
achieved—without a concentration of power just as vast, 
and just as repellent, as in the classic formula. I find this 
failure the most remarkable thing about their book. 

To wipe out all class distinctions in Britain; to bring all 
privilege to an end; to turn us into an egalitarian society— 
do Mr. Flanders and his colleagues seriously suppose that 
this could be done without a gigantic exercise of inflexible 
authority? Once done, do they seriously suppose that it could 
be maintained for a single month unless inflexible authority 
stood guard over it with unsleeping vigilance? Apparently 
they do. I wonder in what sort of private world these intel- 
lectuals dwell, that they know so little of human behaviour 
and human appetites. They are like a bevy of well-meaning 
maiden aunts discussing trade barriers with the Messina 
brothers, and pondering the difficulties—grave, no doubt, but 
not insuperable—presented by exchange controls. There has 
been no such innocence since Eve answered the serpent. 

Human beings, with their wide variations in capacity, 
talent, character, vitality, tend to differentiate always and all 
the time. In any civilised State there is necessarily a powerful 
and continuous drive away from uniformity. For civilisation 
itself is differentiation. To suppose that this drive can exist 
without expressing itself in widespread economic and social 
disparities is mere naiveté. To suppose that it can be curbed 
without despotism is mere delusion. 

In the British character and the British nation, the pressures 
making for differentiation and class distinction are at least 
as strong as they are anywhere else in the world. Sir Winston 
Churchill summed up Parnell in the words, ‘He was a squire, 
reared on the land, with all those qualities of pride, mettle 
and strength that so often spring from the hereditary ownership 
of land.’ They do indeed. They have done so all through our 
history. The desire to found a family, to rise above other 
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people, to achieve a superior status, to endow your wife and 
your children with privileges—this desire in one form or 
another, is probably the most powerful of all human appetites. 
It is as basic as the sexual instinct, of which indeed it is an 
extension. It is creative for a nation, as the sexual instinct 
is for an individual. It can be transmuted; the hereditary owner- 
ship of land can be replaced by mink coats and diamonds, or 
by titles and decorations, or by educational endowment 
policies. But it will endure so long as men are what they are. 
It will die only when the biologists breed a new kind of 
species. To suppose that it can be eradicated by anything 
short of Mustapha Mond’s test-tubes must surely be the 
maddest dream that ever entered the head of a Socialist 
intellectual. 

But the Socialist Union authors want to abolish it, and to 
turn all Britain into a sort of universal council estate, where 
everybody has more or less the same income, upbringing, 
habits; where everybody speaks with the same accent, goes 
to the same schools, eats the same brand of mousetrap cheese, 
repeats the same catch-phrases picked up from the same tele- 
vision comedian; where there are no idle rich, no leisured 
eccentrics, no privileged groups, no class distinctions; where it 
is merely mass-man, unlimited. It would be gross under- 
statement to call it the greatest boredom for the greatest 
number. 

The innocence of all this turns into something uglier when 
you come to consider the electoral aspects of classless egali- 
tarianism. For in a Britain without poverty, who wants 
equality? Let us suppose—it is not a very large supposition— 
that our national standard of life rises to the point where 
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the luxuries of 1956 are available to everybody. Would it be 
a hardship, or an injustice, if, while everybody had plenty, 
some people had more than plenty? If £3,000 a year, say, 
were the minimum income, would it be monstrous if some 
people had £30,000, or £300,000? 

The egalitarians, apparently, think it would be monstrous. 
Ask them why, and they reply with that noble bromide ‘social 
justice.’ But this is merely a politician’s periphrasis for ‘envy.’ 
Social Justice is a semantic fraud from the same stable as 
People’s Democracy. It means that when everybody has 
plenty it is right to hate people who have more. Even though 
the most dim-witted citizen, whose mental endowments barely 
enable him to mark a football coupon, enjoys a motor-car 
standard of life, egalitarianism will tell him to revolt at the 
polls because his car is a Morris, and other people have 
Bentleys. But why should he care? 

Does anybody in Britain except a neurotic feel grief, or 
anger, or burning bitterness when he reflects that the United 
States is a richer country than ours? Does Mr. Flanders lie 
awake at night grinding his teeth because he is not as well- 
endowed as Miss Marilyn Monroe? 

In the past the Socialist movement has flourished by 
exploiting the wrongs of the poor. They were real and crying 
wrongs. Now they have disappeared. In order to keep the 
movement alive, the Left intellectuals want to use envy and 
jealousy as electoral substitutes for poverty and hardship. 
That seems to me the conclusion implicit in Twentieth Century 
Socialism; and as a Tory I welcome it. For apart from the 
maladjusted voter, its electoral utility in contemporary Britain 
will be close to zero. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


I SUPPOSE THAT there are a good many of us who are prepared 
to reach for our guns when we hear the word ‘culture.’ There 
is something especially chilling about official literary or 
artistic manifestations, and it is a temptation to dismiss the 
endeavours of the patient folk who sit on platforms and 
draw up agendas with the words ‘Magnificent, but not art’ 
(or literature, as the case may be). Yet any attempt to bring 
the writers of different nations into closer contact is worthy 
of support, and the meeting of the International PEN congress 
at Bedford College provides an opportunity to make amends. 
Representatives from over forty countries are to be present, 
and the big names include Bertolt Brecht and Ignazio Silone 
—to take two examples of international figures at opposite 
poles one from the other. The subject to be discussed is ‘The 
Author and the Public,’ and the exchanges between those 
from behind and in front of the Iron Curtain should make 
interesting reading. I should like, for instance, to hear an East 
German delegate explaining just why it is that you cannot 
buy Death in Venice in his country or, to be fair, an English 
playwright on what the Lord Chamberlain means to him. I 
have no doubt that Herr Brecht or Charles Morgan could 
cope very adequately with either of these topics, and it would 
be a pity if they were not explored with the gloves off. 
Nowadays governments have far too many excuses (public 
order, decency and so forth) to prevent the free exchange of 
information and art, and it is the job of organisations like 
PEN to put as much pressure on them as possible. Perhaps 
this congress will vindicate itself from the reproach once 
made to it by George Orwell of not caring for freedom. The 
most important relation between author and public is, after 
all, that of communication; and in their communications with 
one another on this vital subject the authors will do well 


not to be muffled and muzzy, not to err on the side of polite- 
ness. It is this, after all, which makes a good many of us 
reach for our guns when we hear the word ‘culture.’ 
* * * 

IN MY PARAGRAPH last week about the Sunday Pictorial’s 
stunting of ‘virgin birth,’ I obviously overrated the importance 
of the medical tests performed on the mother and child in 
question. My guess was that the successful grafting of skin 
from the mother’s body on to that of the child would be trotted 
out as proof positive of parthenogenesis. But as it turned out, 
the Pictorial did not even have that ‘sensation’ to fall back on, 
for the skin grafting tests ended in failure. It is true that mother 
and daughter gave identical results in the very special blood 
tests, but since the chances of this happening in the ordinary 
mother-daughter relationship are one in a hundred (according 
to the estimate of Professor J. B. S. Haldane, whose wife, Dr. 
Helen Spurway, set the ball rolling many months ago with a 
lecture on parthenogenesis), this cannot well be claimed as 
‘proof.’ The author of the letter to the Lancet describing 
the tests said that the results from the tests (other than the skin- 
grafting—and that didn’t count because not all experts would 
regard it as conclusive anyway!) were consistent with what 
would be expected in a case of parthenogenesis. Quite : but they 
were also consistent with what one might find in a case of 
ordinary genesis. (Professor Haldane indeed took the trouble 
to put out a statement through the Press Association dis- 
sociating himself from the conclusions reached by Dr. Balfour- 
Lynn in his letter to the Lancet. It is his opinion that the 
evidence adduced by Dr. Balfour-Lynn leads to the opposite 
conclusion.) That being so I entirely fail to see what useful 
purpose the tests have served. They have neither proved nor 
disproved anything, and while the letter to the Lancet talks 
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discreetly about ‘Mrs. Alpha,’ the Sunday Pictorial is not so 
bashful. The net result is that one small child has had directed 
upon her the full yellow floodlight of the popular press at its 
most sensational. 

* * * 
LIKE EVERYBODY ELSE, I welcomed Sir Brian Robertson’s 
recent announcement that there would be no increase in 
railway fares (although as a taxpayer I knew pretty well that 
what I gained on the fares swing I should lose on the subsidy 
roundabout). But my modest joy has been severely tempered 
by a discovery made by my friend Christopher Hollis. 
‘Last Friday,’ he says, ‘I went to Paddington in order 
to travel by the 10.30 train to Frome. I travel on that 
train, 1 suppose, some thirty times a year. The Frome coaches 
on it, except very occasionally just before bank holidays, are 
never in the least crowded. But last Friday when I made my 
way, armed with a ticket, on to the platform, I was told that 
by a new arrangement it was not possible for me to board 
the train until I had paid a supplementary fee of a shilling 
for a reserved seat. I paid this shilling under protest and then 
took my seat in an entirely empty compartment. I had no 
companion in my compartment and I noticed that there was 
only one person in either of the compartments to the side 
of mine. The pretence of a reserved seat was in fact merely 
a trick method of raising fares of a particularly odious sort. 
What is the legal right of the railway to deny me access to 
the train after | have already bought a ticket is a matter 
upon which I am making inquiry. The essential fraud of the 
trick must be unique even in the history of British railways.’ 

* * * 
NEXT WEEK THERE is to be a conference in London between 
the Board of Governors of the Weizmann Institute of Science 
and representatives of the organisations in Britain and the 
US which support it. The intention is to review the Institute’s 
affairs, to discuss the present scientific programme, and to 
survey the research activities which must be undertaken in 
the near future. The Institute consists of a number of founda- 
tions, all located in nearly ideal surroundings in the small 
Israel town of Rehovoth, which have grown up in the course 
of the last twenty years under the inspiration of the late Dr. 
Weizmann. There are now more than a dozen departments 
and sections which are engaged in some eighty separate pro- 
jects of fundamental research in physics, chemistry and biology. 
They have the most advanced facilities in laboratories, 
libraries and workshops, and the work which they turn out 
attracts visiting scientists and exchange professors from many 
countries in the eastern as well as in the western world. The 
whole nexus of institutions has been set upon a ‘national 
basis,’ with its own budget, by the Israel Government as a 
permanent memorial to Dr. Weizmann. Although he constantly 
insisted that ‘pure’ science was the foundation for every 
advance in knowledge, the discoveries made at Rehovoth have 
contributed to the development of many aspects of Israel’s 
expanding economy—particularly in the work of reclaiming 
the Negev. The progress achieved by this foundation is a 
source of pride to Jews everywhere. 

* * *” 
IN THE LANCASHIRE VILLAGE of Billinge, near Wigan, there is 
a long rambling street occupied mainly by miners and their 
families. At one end, housed in a prominent building, stands 
the Labour Club—the windows of which look straight across 
the street into a pub called the ‘Labour in Vain.’ PHAROS 


VIRGIN BIRTH INTELLIGENCE 


ANY DOUBTS can be dispelled.—Daily Mirror, June 29, 
LIFE WITHOUT father is not proven.—Manchester Guardian, June 29. 
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Experiment with Tyme 


IT IS BUT PIOUS to wonder what our ancestors were like. 





The local Pageant, which might be expected to satisfy 
our curiosity in this respect, somehow fails to do so. 
It leaves us with the impression that our village was 
much more highly organised and alert in the past than 
it istoday. Look at the way they reacted to the Armada. 





One moment they were all Morris-dancing on the 


Recreation Ground. The next, having in some extra- 
ordinary manner descried a beacon on a distant hill-top 
which we could have sworn was rendered by the 
prevailing Scotch mist completely invisible, a sort 


of levee en masse had taken place and they were all 
marching off to fight the accursed Spaniards, waving 


their pikes and swords and making the devil of a row. 


It is true that they marched north, towards the pavilion, 


instead of (as we should have expected) south, towards 
the Channel; but doubtless this was some kind of ruse, 
dictated by the requirements of security. What we 
found so remarkable about their conduct in this and 
other crises (the Civil War, for instance, when they 
ambushed a Cromwellian foraging party almost before 
the public address system had had time to explain what 
was happening) was the speed with which they got 
things laid on. What has happened to these powers of 
faultless co-ordination ? Why do their descendants make 
such uphill work of organising a jumble-sale or a whist 


drive? To such questions the Pageant, that curious 
experiment with time, fails signally to suggest an answer. 
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At the Midland Bank there is no need for answer. So 

efficient is its co-ordination that a call at even the smallest 

of its branches will put you promptly in contact with all the 

knowledge and experience possessed by the whole Midland 
Bank organisation. 
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Kim and the Apolitical Man 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


story—or perhaps one should rather say, what a good 

panorama—it is. Its two faults are obvious enough, and 
one of them at any rate must have been obvious to Kipling 
and deliberately incurred. In the first place we today have 
had more experience of underground security organisations 
than Kipling, or anybody else then living, had had at the 
time of Kim. It is difficult for us to see ‘the Game’ as a 
purely romantic one or to believe that all who played it are 
bold, single-minded, humorous and chivalrous. We all of us 
know today from bitter experience how underground and 
security organisations have a habit of sometimes attracting 
to themselves the most appalling bores, what a large share 
of their mumbo-jumbo is purely bogus and what a part the 
cross and double-cross and petty jealousy inevitably play in 
their lives. All this, possibly, Kipling did not know at the 
time of the writing of Kim, for that was still the time of the 
Stevensonian image with its ‘Are we never to shed blood again?’ 
Kipling’s taste for Masonry led him to exaggerate the virtues 
of a secret society, drawing its members to a higher purpose, 
from all classes, creeds and races, and to overlook its dangers. 


| HAVE recently been rereading Kim, and what a good 


Of the second fault Kipling must have been much better 
aware than we. Kim is a boy whose habits of life have been 
wholly formed by native influences. He is depicted to us as 
a wild boy, always getting into trouble but at the same time 
wholly likeable. His transgressions are such as never to make 
him unattractive. But Indian habits are notoriously such that 
Indian boys do in their teens a number of things which may 
weigh heavily or may weigh lightly against them at the 
Judgement Day, but which do not make them attractive in 
European eyes and which would be considered as serious 
blemishes on a European character. Kipling, who obviously 
knew this a thousand times better than any of the rest of 
us, lets drop a few passing sentences about the premature 
maturity of the Oriental. Mahbub Alli, the old grizzled horse- 
dealer, is allowed to grumble, in criticism of keeping Kim 
still under discipline at the age of sixteen, that at that age he 
himself had ‘killed his man and begotten his man,’ and it 
is not to be believed that, however heavily in general good 
may have outweighed evil in his character, a high-spirited 
anarchical youth like Kim would not have had some similar 
expenences among his early adventures. Kipling, writing for 
a western public, prefers to say nothing about them. The 
reason obviously is that, if he dwelt upon them, it would be 
impossible to make Kim seem attractive to the western reader. 
But in fact, no doubt, in the very different atmosphere of the 
East, boys who are still truly likeable may nevertheless have 
done things that appear horrible to western eyes. 

Yet these are small points. What is the secret of the attraction 
of Kim? It is not in the story, which is after all fairly simple- 
minded and not very convincing, nor in the philosophy of the 
lama, which is not especially coherent. Kipling was a wonder- 
fully keen observer of the external world, but he had no great 
understanding of the life of contemplation. The attraction of 
Kim is in the extraordinarily vivid pictures of Indian scenes 
and Indian types. In the painting of such pictures Kipling was, 
as far as | can remember, not only champion but unique 
among all the writers of the British Raj. It is not that he 
did it better than others but that nobody else did it at all. 
His uniqueness is indeed a striking proof of the unbelievable 


philistinism of the British in India—of their quite extra- 
ordinary lack of interest in the life around them. 

I can only think of one other English writer who has given 
a picture of Indian life in a novel that can lay any claim to 
greatness, and that is Mr. E. M. Forster in A Passage to India. 
But Mr. Forster’s portraits of Indians, interesting as they are. 
are greatly inferior to Kipling’s. Mr. Forster does not attempt 
to deny that it is with the Europeans and the problems of the 
Europeans that he is primarily concerned. How ought the 
Europeans to treat the Indians? Never for one second do we 
get the illusion, which Kipling alone can give us, that we are 
seeing the world through Asian eyes. But beyond that Mr. 
Forster is concerned throughout with a debate and a political 
problem. So—inevitably—have been all recent writers about 
India. Indeed, no one was to become more of a political 
writer, whether about India or about other subjects, than 
Kipling in his later years. But the whole attraction of Kim is 
that in it Kipling is able to write about India as if it were a 
stable society. He is able to take the arrangement of society 
for granted and to describe men as he saw them. Whether he 
was justified in doing so, whether the forces that were even 
then beginning to transform that society were stronger than 
he guessed, whether the society was already a society in tran- 
sition, is another question. I am concerned for the moment 
with a problem of literature and not of politics. That is how 
he saw it. The British Raj was established and taken for 
granted. Subversive movements and foreign intrigues on the 
frontier might be introduced in order to make the plot of a 
story more exciting. But there was no question of such move- 
ments succeeding or changing the nature of society. 

Now it was in such societies that most of the world’s great 
descriptive literature was produced. It was in such a society 
that Chaucer wrote and that Shakespeare wrote. Chaucer 
did not foresee the Reformation and Shakespeare did not fore- 
see the Civil War and the Commonwealth. They may be to 
blame as political thinkers for not doing so, but, if so, at any 
rate their lack of foresight was to their advantage as artists. 
Kipling, in Kim, was of the company of Chaucer and 
Shakespeare. The later Kipling—the Kipling who wrote 

For all we have and are, 
For all our children’s fate, 
Stand up and meet the war, 
The Hun is at the gate, 
was of a different calibre. He is not to be blamed for writing 
differently in a different world. If the world had changed, how 
could he help but change too? But Kipling’s literary career 
is a most important example of the immense impoverishment 
which our modern life has suffered through its utter domina- 
tion by politics. Just as in earlier ceniuries both art and life 
were impoverished by the utter domination of theological 
debate, so in our time art and life are impoverished by the 
predominance of political debate. In a healthy society politics 
have made their honourable role, but 
The proper study of mankind is Man, 

and if the writer and the artist can never talk about man as 
they see him, but must be always talking about man as a 
problem, man as a voter, about the vote that man will give 
for the rearranging of society, art is killed. Art cannot flourish 
as a mere department of politics. In the end politics themselves 
perish from this mere surfeit of politics for, if Man is never 
allowed to stand still and to enjoy anything, a time soon 
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comes when it is a matter of accidie and indifference whether 
we have one political arrangement or another. The condition 
of all art and of all politics is that we should from time to time 
be able to say 


How good is Man’s life—the mere living— 
How fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses 
For ever in joy. 
—even if it is not quite true. 


Up the Garden 


By BORIS FORD 


OR some ten years now Mr. David Webster, the General 
| Administrator of the Royal Opera House, has been 

staggering manfully about the Garden, trying to balance 
his two baskets on his head. The Review 1946-1956 which 
the Board of the Opera House has just issued refers to this 
period as ‘one of intense constructive development’ and com- 
mends Mr. Webster for his ‘very significant contribution to 
the results achieved.’ One of the results, none the less, is that 
the finances of Covent Garden remain at a deficit of about 
£100,000 after subsidy, and in stating this financial problem 
the Review goes on to ask whether ‘opera and ballet of a high 
quality [are] really wanted in our country.’ 

The answer to this is that the public (as far as London 
is concerned) wants opera and ballet to the extent of having 
taken up 84 per cent. of the house’s seating capacity over the 
past five years. The case for supporting Covent Garden, how- 
ever, rests upon profounder considerations than the public’s 
‘wants,’ which, even if they filled the house to capacity at every 
performance, would not materially lessen the need for a sub- 
stantially bigger subsidy than is provided at present, even 
allowing for the further £20,000 that the Treasury is allocating, 
via the Arts Council, to Covent Garden this year. 

It is when one tries to examine this question of a subsidy 
that one comes up against a number of obscurities, some of 
which, one cannot help feeling, must be intended. For 
instance, to take an issue that is currently bringing Mr. 
Kubelik and Sir Thomas Beecham into conflict, what propor- 
tion of the £100,000 that Covent Garden spends on soloists 
in a ‘normal year’ is taken up by importing performers from 
abroad, and is this amount growing or diminishing? Then 
we are given no idea of revenue, and estimated revenue, from 
broadcasting and television, though one has reasons for 
believing that the management expects to make a good deal 
from television. And is it too much to expect Mr. Webster 
to divulge the cost of past failures, since even without Sir 
Thomas’s testimony, it is certain that considerable sums have 
been ‘lost’ on opera during the past decade? 

The main and most serious obscurity, however, arises 
because the subsidy is made to Covent Garden as such and 
because the Board persists in talking about opera and ballet 
as if they were Siamese twins which flourish or expire together. 
Now there are obvious and unchallengeable reasons why 
Covent Garden should want to provide both opera and ballet, 
and why opera and ballet, in their turn, should be glad to share 
a common theatre and management. But artistically the two 
are thoroughly dissimilar arts and, what is more immediately 
to the point, their finances offer a striking contrast. The Review 
throws out some hints about this contrast; it admits that ballet 
‘is the less expensive of the two arts’ and that it has made 
profits on its successful tours in the United States. But this is 
a wholly inadequate account, for any discussion of subsidies 
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turns on how much is needed for opera and how much for 
ballet; and the attempt to compound their balances or 
deficits is to hide the very facts which justify a subsidy at all. 

The facts, on investigation, appear to be as follows. At 
present, according to Dame Ninette de Valois, the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet ‘pays for itself.’ In other words, the Company 
costs £90,000 a year and it takes rather more than this at the 
box-office. But what, it may be asked, is included under this 
heading? The Review, in its table of costs, lists the following 
items among others: 


Chorus £43,000 
Ballet £90,000 
Soloists .. £100,000 


Music Staff £18,000 
On an earlier page, in a paragraph headed ‘Soloists,’ it says 
(my italics): 

. opera and ballet must have soloists, and here we enter 
the international market . . . the laws of supply and demand 
tend to take control of their cost. . . . Covent Garden is 
not alone in having to compete for the services of conductors 
and soloists in opera and ballet . . . we can muster much 
native talent in Opera and ballet, but there df@‘times and 
occasions when we must look elsewhere for help. 


One would hardly have deduced from this, indeed one could 
hardly be meant to deduce, that the sum of £90,000 for ballet 
includes the salaries of everyone connected with the Company : 
not only the corps, but also all the soloists and music staff, as 
well as the dressers, conductors, stage directors, manager, and 
Madam herself. 

The profits of the Ballet Company from its tours in the 
United States, which are not included in the calculation about 
ballet paying for itself, are not given in the Review, though 
it is admitted that they have provided a substantial contribu- 
tion towards meeting the annual deficit of £100,000. Exactly 
how great a contribution is this? According to Dame Ninette 
de Valois again, the Company made about £50,000 on its 
last American tour, and this was only a short tour of eleven 

_ weeks. Moreover, one learns from the Review that while opera 
loses £2,900 a week while on provincial tour, the ballet makes 
a slight profit on its eight to nine weeks’ tours of the provinces 
every year. Thus it is clear that the Ballet Company has not 
only been making its own ends meet, but has to a considerable 
extent been keeping Covent Garden itself off the rocks. And 
this picture of Covent Garden’s dependence on the success of 
the ballet is confirmed when one discovers that the 84 per 
cent. figure of attendance for opera and ballet together conceals 
the fact that, so far this season, attendances for the ballet 
alone have amounted to as much as 97 per cent. of capacity. 


In short, when the Covent Garden Board ends one chapter 
of its Review with the words, ‘Terpsichore in her voyage 
through Italy, France and Russia, has halted in England,’ it 
could hardly have expressed itself in more fatuous terms, for 
apart from the odd itinerary of the trip, the day that Terpsi- 
chore halts in this country will be a serious one for Covent 
Garden. Not that such a thing is in the least impossible. 
One day, maybe this year, maybe next, Fonteyn will retire, 
and Mr. Webster will have lost, overnight, his major asset and 
a fickle and capricious public its idol. Today’s fashion will 
give way to tomorrow’s whim, and ballet may suddenly find 
that it is no longer paying for itself. And then the prospect 
for opera would indeed be grave, for it would lose its hidden 
subsidy from ballet and also it would be compelled to give 
up to ballet a reasonable share of the Arts Council subsidy 
which it monopolises at present. At that point the full cost of 
opera would be seen undisguised for the first time, and at a 
moment when Covent Garden would be singularly ill-prepared 
to ride the ensuing Philistine storm. 
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The truth is that opera is a very expensive commodity in 
England today, and ballet might well be an expense tomorrow 
(as indeed it has been in the past). And this is a truth that needs 
to be known in full detail if opera and ballet are to receive 
subsidies large enough to enable them to flourish. As it is, 
Mr. Webster may be making a ‘very significant contribution’ 
to something or other, but certainly not towards helping one 
understand the financial calculations on which his Covent 
Garden porterage is conducted. 


Declining and Falling 
By J. GRIMOND, MP 


RE we, in politics, going the way of France? The sus- 

picion must have struck many people besides myself. 

From time to time it is fanned by some incident or 
reaction. 

You remember the celebrated article in the Daily Telegraph 
of January 3, the one which stirred up all the bother? It was 
a well-reasoned criticism of the Government. It criticised its 
acts and policies on evidence which it produced. It was not full 
of personalities, hints and improbable speculations. In fact 
it was just the kind of serious essay about political trends that 
ought to be available to the public, but all too often is not. 

Apparently, however, it could not be believed that the Daily 
Telegraph minded what the Government did. No, it was a stab 
in Eden’s back: Society hostesses had met and condemned 
him. The Editor was pro-Butler; the Assistant Editor was 
running Macmillan. The Daily Telegraph was backing a gang 
of backbenchers already curling their moustaches in revolt. 
That was only one instance of what I would call ‘Frenchifica- 
tion.’ The trivial and the personal make news. The serious 
must be reduced to trivial and personal terms. What was the 
importance of Bulganin and Khrushchev’s visit? Why, the 
Labour Party dinner, of course. And why did it matter? 
Because it downed Gaitskell and upped someone else, or 
raised the Prime Minister's prestige five points on the Gallup 
poll. : 

There is less and less effort to deal with policies in today’s 
political news and commentaries. Look at the gallons of ink 
expended on tracing the supposed personal vendettas between 
Bevanites and anti-Bevanites, and indeed among Bevanites 
themselves, compared with the meagre attempts to explain the 
origins or aims of ‘Bevanism.’ Take the story of the present 
Government. The situation has worsened in Cyprus, Singa- 
pore and Aden. We are about to embark on an experiment in 
Malta for which the main argument is that no one can think of 
anything else to do. All this may not be the fault of the Colonial 
Secretary, who is indeed an able man and a Commonwealth 
enthusiast; but it isn’t a very good advertisement for the policy 
which he administers. There is far more concern about Lennox- 
Boyd’s personal stock, which is said to be rising, than about 
the nervelessness of our colonial policy. Black clouds hang over 
industry, unbroken by any light on such things as the. im- 
mobility of labour or the refusal to allow Italians to work in 
the pits. Yet Mr. Macleod is much praised. The record of the 
Home Office swings between obscurantism and incompetence 
—over heroin, Casement’s diaries and Cypriot priests. There 
is no popular move, however, to overhaul our methods of deal- 
ing with such matters. On the other hand, the army has been 
discharging its duties with success. Whatever may be thought 
of our decisions in the wider fields of defence, in which he can 
have only a minor voice, Mr. Head can surely take his share of 
credit for the conduct of our troops in Kenya and Cyprus. That 
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does not prevent his appearance in the tumbril of demotion 
being confidently expected. Too many political commentators 
and reporters are determined to see a perpetual and violent 
see-saw of personalities going up and down for the most super- 
ficial reasons: an applauded Parliamentary speech, a ‘firn’ 
action or a well-timed comment on smoking or automation 
however pointless. It is of the nature of political speculation, 
as it is of the Stock Exchange, to exaggerate. The Prime 
Minister was down and out in January. Everyone knew then 
that he would be a hero in May. Sure enough he was. But why, 
it would be difficult to say. 

This impression of ‘Frenchification’ may be due to the 
political news we get. Ninety per cent. of political information 
comes through television and headlines. Comparatively few 
people read the exceedingly well-informed leaders in the daily 
papers or the articles of the professional lobby correspondents 
The result is that the popular view of politics is distorted. 
The political world is not entirely concerned with cut-throat 
competition between personalities and trivial sensations. It is 
to some extent a misleading picture painted to appeal to a 
strip-cartoon-minded public. 

To some extent; but not entirely misleading. After all. 
these political reporters and commentators are themselves 
part of politics, many of them are MPs. The picture is too 
nearly true to be merely amusing. We are in danger of following 
the French into a world where political moves are too often 
settled by intrigue, or at least, what is almost as bad, are 
thought by the public to be so settled. The fact that in France 
intrigue more often takes place between parties and here within 
parties, doesn’t essentially matter. 

And with personalities and intrigue we see, as in France, 
the growing impotence of government and Parliament and the 
divorce of politics from ‘real’ life. The Government itself 
glories in proclaiming that it can’t stop inflation but that 
the trade unions can. Though everyone knows Ministers 
could stop it tomorrow if they were prepared to face the cost 
in popularity. Parliament is bogged down in a morass of minor 
Bills while no time can be found for discussion of much of 
the Commonwealth, personal liberties or foreign affairs 
Trinidad Oil, which got half a day, should have rated for 
either a day or even a two-day debate, or nothing. We have 
had no proper debate for years on many tax matters which 
are of great importance to our economy but cannot be 
properly reviewed among a welter of amendments to an annual 
Finance Bill. A Parliament which tries to take over responsi- 
bility for everything may end by being responsible for nothing. 

Worse still, it is obvious that Ministers, hard pressed among 
the technicalities of food and drugs, agricultural welfare and 
copyright reform, have insufficient tinfe to give to the big and 
urgent task of stopping our decline as a world and industrial 
power. As in France, we see a lack of courage and endless 
preoccupation with electoral popularity. Appeasement is the 
order of the day. Even the middle classes are to get a few 
bones from the table—not because of the strength of their case 
but because of their action at Tonbridge. 

If we turn from the Government to the Opposition benches 
we find the Labour Party equally adept at side-stepping all 
main issues. 

Their rallying cries seem to be “Back to controls whenever 
the economy looks like changing,’ ‘Stop Tax Evasion’ and 
‘Equality of Purchasing Power.’ None of these meets any 
important need today. The passion for stagnant egalitarianism 
hardly exists outside the Labour hierarchy, while many of 
its proposals are quite incompatible with equality of oppor- 
tunity. It is a masterly evasion of important but embarrassing 
issues to produce a booklet on personal freedom which not 
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only ignores the problem in the unions but fails to explain 
how it came about that the party was able to practise so few 
of its principles when in office: an evasion only surpassed by 
its housing proposals which will either throw ‘social justice’ 
to the winds or cost an astronomical sum of money. 

We are left with the curious spectacle of a once-great popular 
movement looking for inspiration to ingenious schemes for 
still further taxation devised by Mr. Kaldor among the small 
back common rooms of Cambridge. 

As a result I am afraid that politics and politicians are 
falling into disrespect. ‘MP?’ is not a term of abuse as is Députeé, 
but it is doubtful how much good political headlines on frog- 
men, Members’ pay and the suppression of unorthodox views 
on the air, do us. Of course, these topics are more exciting 
than defence, the Commonwealth, and certainly than restric- 
live practices. Excitement makes headlines. MPs like being 
in the headlines and voters like reading them. Sensations no 
doubt interest many people who would not otherwise be 
interested in politics at all. It isn’t easy to strike a balance. But 
it is important for democracy that a democratic government 
should deal, and be known to deal, with matters of life and 
death to our people. 

We may eventually find someone in the Cabinet—my money 
is on Mr. Macmillan—who is more than a skilled negotiator; 
someone who has a vision of the sort of Britain he wants to 
see—and the courage to go to it. But unless that someone 
rises fairly soon, someone else will fill the power vacuum. 
The Government and Parliament may wake up one day to 
find the big unions run by Communists, the Commonwealth 
financed by Americans and Europe in the hands of Germany 
with Russia backing her. Perhaps our arts and dressmaking 
will then improve—but it will not be under Parliamentary 
direction. 


Portrait in Grey 


By HUGH J. KLARE 


1 am not specifically concerned in this book with the 
subject of Capital Punishment; but the question of its aboli- 
tion must surely be related to the conditions involved in the 
alternative sanction of life imprisonment. . . . It is my firm 
belief that the death penalty has never been a deterrent; but 
it is unethical and immoral only in so far as the conditions 
of imprisonment are not even more so. Upon this vital issue 
l ask that the words of Portrait in Grey may be carefully and 
conscientiously considered, 

ESS than three months after Norman Howarth Hignett 
added these words to his final proofs of the book* that 
tells the story of his imprisonment, he was dead. What- 

ever pressure of fear, whatever outer and inner circumstances, 
whatever instability of mind and will drove him to suicide, 
it is clear that his experience in jail had a profound effect 
upon him, and is likely to have influenced him in his last 
decision. There is no doubt that his book must and will be 
taken seriously by all who read it. It may be, however, that 
his words and his deed will be seized on by some advocates 
of the death penalty in a final attempt to retain the executioner. 
This would indeed be ironic, for what Mr. Hignett pleads for 
is life and not death, humanity and not inhumanity, hope and 
not despair. 

Not all the details of Portrait in Grey are accurate, nor, 
despite the author’s expressed intent, are all the criticisms fair. 
But that does not invalidate the account of the truly shattering 
impact which prison makes on an intelligent and sensitive 





* PORTRAIT IN Grey. By Norman Howarth Hignett. (Frederick 
Muller, 18s.) 
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man, and the suffering which it can inflict, not so much by 
physical hardship or discomfort as by the denial of individu- 
ality and the degradation of the spirit. And if it be objected 
that few prisoners are intelligent and sensitive, it must be 
replied that this does not alter the oppressive fact that there 
is something in the grim and impersonal atmosphere par- 
ticularly of the larger, so-called ‘local’ prisons that is under- 
mining and deadening, something that defeats kindliness and 
efforts at reform, something that is fundamentally and 
pervasively negative. 

Before the war the average number of prisoners in English 
jails on any one day was about 10,000. Today that number 
is more than doubled, and this is due not so much to a greater 
number being sent to prison as to the much longer sentences 
which the courts impose. As a result, men literally pile up on 
top of each other and more than 2,000 have to sleep and 
live three in a cell considered adequate for one a hundred 
years ago. For most of our prisons were built in the middle 
of the last century, and are embodiments in stone of the ideas 
which were then current. A new gaol is at last being built 
in Yorkshire, and some others are planned, but their con- 
struction may unfortunately be delayed owing to the cut in 
next year’s civil estimates to which the Home Secretary 
referred last Monday. 

But perhaps even more important than the overcrowding 
and the nature of the buildings themselves, is the lack of suit- 
able and constructive work—or, indeed, of any work at all. 
The average working day in the average local prison is still 
only four or five hours, and the main standby is sewing mail- 
bags, one after the other, in monotonous succession, eight 
stitches to the inch, day in and day out. There are machines 
which could do this work. But if they were used, many 
prisoners would have nothing to do at all. And even now, time 
stretches futile and pointless, inertia saps body and mind, and 
prisoners who have served longer sentences find it hard to get 
used to the tempo and demands of life beyond the walls. 

The reason why there is so little work in prison is ultimately 
because we seem to want it so. Any success which the Prison 
Commission has in painfully securing a contract is liable to 
be resented by other manufacturers who may have submitted 
tenders, and by trade unions, for any work done by convicted 
prisoners takes work away from law-abiding citizens. And 
yet we have full employment and indeed in some industries 
there is a shortage of labour. 

Linked to the lack of work, and to some extent reflecting 
it, is the question of prisoners’ earnings. Until 1930 there was 
no earnings scheme at all. Then the Howard League raised 
funds to introduce an earnings scheme at one prison as an 
experiment. It was a success, was introduced into all prisons, 
and today there is not a civilised country in the world that 
does not have its earnings scheme. But whereas countries like 
France or Sweden will pay between 10s. and £1 a week, and 
sometimes more, we only pay an average of 3s. or 4s. This is 
deplorable because it seems once more to demonstrate to 
those who lie in jail the singularly low value which is placed 
on effort and honest labour; and yet they are often the very 
people who habitually seek to avoid this unpleasant necessity. 
Moreover, while cash is so low, tobacco—in which there is a 
lively black market—continues as the real currency, and such 
few amenities as may be available tend to be obtained by 
manceuvring for privileged positions in the stores, the library, 
or the kitchen where you are in touch with the things that 
count in the economy of a penal institution. The effect of all 
this may almost amount to an object lesson that ‘fiddling’ pays 
after all! 

However, there is yet another limiting factor on the amount 
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of work that can be done in prisons, and that is the shortage 
of staff. Only a few days ago, the Annual Conference of Prison 
Officers drew attention to the fact that a thousand extra men 
are needed to operate a system which would enable prisoners 
to spend more time out of their cells and in the workshops. 
The rate of recruitment to the prison service is slow. It may 
be that the recent wage increase will now attract more men 
and women, but there is no doubt that wages are not the 
sole, or even perhaps the most important, factor. And here 
we come to the crux of the problem of prison reform. 

There are many people—and Mr. Hignett was very under- 
standably one of them—who look at the treatment and 
rehabilitation of prisoners as if it were a subject separate and 
complete in itself. Yet we have only to look at any jail to realise 
that locked behind its grey walls there are not only prisoners 
but staff of various kinds; that they interact upon each other 
individually and in groups in a most complex and subtle way; 
that the attitude of prisoners will mirror and to some extent 
complement the attitude of the staff; and, what is even more 
important, that the morale, outlook and attitude of the staff will 
have a decisive impact upon the prisoners. 

Now, the job of the average warder in the average local 
prison is at once monotonous and tense. Monotonous because 
he spends much of his time counting heads, locking and 
unlocking doors, marching prisoners to and fro; tense because 
he has to bear the brunt of the sudden fights and outbursts 
which occur in a captive and closely packed community of 
often unstable and sometimes explosive men. The world out- 
side knows little of him, partly perhaps because he has to 
spend so much time behind walls. If he does not get much 
blame, he certainly gets precious little praise. To the prisoner 
he is the symbol of those oppressive powers which deprive 
him of his liberty. And to the Governor he is the man who 
will receive and faifhfully carry out his orders, the man in a 
blue uniform who will probably have to wait eighteen years 
to get his first promotion. 

It is a job, in short, that might well breed indiffered€e and 
bitterness; and it is greatly to the credit of prison officers that 
it does not do so more often, that so many remain cheerful 
and kindly. Those officers, however, who have succumbed to 
a sense of frustration, or who develop undesirable character 
traits, can have a disastrous effect upon the atmosphere of 
a prison. 

The way to overcome indifference and frustration and to 
raise morale is to encourage officers to take a personal interest 
in individual offenders and to play a much more positive 
role in their rehabilitation. This can be done in several 
different ways (space forbids their enumeration). Such a policy 
would make the prison officer’s job more varied and interesting, 
attract the right type of candidate in the right numbers, and, 
by fostering a really sustained personal approach to the 
prisoner under expert guidance, it might transform his chances 
of becoming a law-abiding citizen. 

It is in this direction that progress lies. Mr. Hignett’s book 
paints the faults of a system which it is impossible not to 
criticise. The remedies, however, are not quick and easy, and, 
in the last analysis, their touchstone lies in man’s relationship 
to man. To change and improve this must be the true object 
of penal reform. 





The Spectator 
JULY 9, 1831 


THe French elections commenced on Tuesday. We described 
them last week as already commenced; a proof, as a Brighton 
contemporary pleasantly remarks, of our early intelligence. 
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City and Suburban 
By JOHN BETJEMAN 


HAD always heard that Fulham Palace was rather a dull 
| house. I suppose this was because | had always heard 

about it from clergymen and they rarely like Georgian. 
But | saw it for myself last week and can give the lie to any 
derogatory rumours. It is very hard to find behind blocks 
of flats and bushes and down a long lane off Fulham Palace 
Road. Go past a Gothic lodge and there is a courtyard of 
dark red Tudor brick, with diaper patterns in black glazed 
bricks. This leads to a Tudor hall which was much improved 
in the reign of George II and looks like a college hall, say that 
of Trinity, Oxford. The house itself which adjoins it was 
designed by S. P. Cockerell, the architect of Daylesford and 
Sezincote, Gloucestershire, and Banbury Parish Church. 
Cockerell designed it for dear old Bishop Howley, that 
splendid opponent of all ‘progress,’ and devotee of landscape 
gardening, in 1814. Its garden front is of beautiful brownish 
stock brick with well-proportioned windows. In fact it is one 
of those subtle houses whose elegance is all in its proportion. 


THE POWER OF PRAYER 


The reason I went to Fulham was a private party to hear 
the Mirfield Fathers Hugh Bishop and Trevor Huddleston 
appeal for sending a community of contemplative nuns to 
Basutoland. This is an area about twice as big as Wales where 
Europeans are not allowed to settle and entirely surrounded 
by the Union of South Africa. It is hard to explain the value 
of nuns whose lives are entirely prayer without sounding 
churchy, but as Father Huddleston pointed out, the political 
problems of Africa, and I would add of anywhere else, are 
in the end only solved by prayer. The nuns to go out are from 
the Society of the Precious Blood, an Anglican Order at 
Burnham Abbey, Bucks. This place has in my own 
experience caused what seem like miracles to happen when 
I have asked for its prayers about particular personal problems. 
Father Hugh Bishop gave an instance of his own experience. 
When he was a prisoner in the last war in Germany, at a 
particular time a lot of strange things started to happen in the 
camp. Many more people began to come to his services and 
to be instructed. An embittered Communist suddenly applied 
to him for baptism and became an unembittered and active 
Christian. When Father Hugh Bishop was repatriated he 
visited Burnham Abbey and happened to mention to the 
Mother Superior that he was a prisoner of war in Germany. 
She asked the name of his camp and then told him that at 
one period during the war, the same period as when the strange 
things happened in his camp, the nuns had asked that their 
prayers should be given to one particular camp, and the one 
which they had chosen had been his. 


BLUE Books 

I’m glad to see that Duckworth’s have reprinted Ronald 
Firbank’s Valmouth, with coloured illustrations, appropriately 
fantastic, by Philippe Jullian. Firbank’s disjointedness can be 
accounted for by the way he wrote. When some weird sen- 
tence or idea occurred to him, something like this for instance: 
‘Trotting before his master, the fire-flies singeing his tail, ran 
the watch-dog Douce. From the humid earth beneath his firm 
white paws the insects clamoured zing-zing-zing’, he wrote it 
down on a thick blue postcard bought from a special shop in 
Sloane Street. These were put into boxes and assembled by 
him into novels. 
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Only Riley can produce a 











Only uncompromising individuality would dare to travel the road 
that has led to the brilliant Pathfinder—‘The best Riley yet’. 

To take an already famous engine to new heights of international 
racing success ; to adapt it to the needs of private motoring; 

to improve and to perfect—the designers and craftsmen who made 
the Pathfinder have indeed deserved their success. 

To you, that success means ‘Magnificent Motoring’—superlative 
performance by a car renowned for its comfort and 

distinguished everywhere by the individual elegance of its style. 


Prove it yourself: your dealer will gladly arrange a test run. 





RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 









PATHFINDER - 2940.......... 
& Fe Megnipicer; Wiring. 








Riley 2} litre O.H.V. engine 
110 B.H.P. at 4,400 r.p.m. 

12” Hydraulic Brakes 
Independent Front Suspension 
Coil Springs at Rear 
Telescopic Shock-absorbers 
Real Leather Upholstery 
Seating for Six. 





London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56 PALL MALL, S.W.1. Overseas Business : Nuffield Exports Ltd. Oxford, and 41, Piccadilly, London, W.1. Ribehe 
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The Ape and the Quicksilver 


You have only got to see me paying a taxi-driver to divine 

that there must be something amiss in my relations with 
Mammon. I seem to have no effective control over the coins 
in my hand; I give the impression of some great, well- 
meaning ape who holds quicksilver in the palm of one paw 
and is trying to pick it out with the other paw. There is (let 
us say) six shillings on the clock. My intention is to give the 
driver seven shillings. I rarely achieve it. I become confused 
by the sixpences and shillings and florins and half-crowns 
slithering about among the pennies and threepenny bits, like 
petits bourgeois trying to hide behind proletarians during 
a purge. 

‘Sorry to have taken so long,’ I say at length, handing the 
driver either five and ninepence or eight shillings. Whether I 
have underpaid or overpaid him, the fact that I did not mean 
to do so and did not realise that I had is beyond his 
comprehension. 


Except that I invariably give alms to street-musicians— 
provided I see them in time and can go through the (for me) 
rather tricky business of selecting a coin while on the march, 
without having to halt and make the deed conspicuous—all 
my habits in monetary matters are bad. When my children 
first asked me to help them divide (say) £2 9s. 6d. by 4s. 1d., 
I used to pretend that I was too busy, but I have since been 
forced to admit that their suspicions are right, and that I am 
no longer intellectually capable of such tasks. When I make 
out a cheque for £5, I write on it ‘Five pounds’ and never 
‘Five pounds only,’ which seems to me a rude and distrustful 
thing to do. God knows how many times cunning forgers 
have mulcted me of nineteen and elevenpence. 


When endorsing cheques to which I am instructed, for 
inscrutable reasons, to affix a twopenny stamp when the sum 
involved exceeds £2, I do no such thing. Years ago a cheque 
bearing these instructions was forwarded to me in Manchuria, 
a land where, though it is rich in other resources, no twopenny 
stamps are to be had; and I carried the cheque about the Far 
East for more than the six months within which, I believe, 
the banks require cheques to be presented. I think I got the 
money in the end, but I resolved never again to expose myself 
to the risk of having to freeze funds, if that is the right expres- 
sion, for lack of a twopenny stamp. Since then these stamps 
have been affixed, if at all, by my bank. 


] DO not understand about finance, and I never shall. 


If individuals differ, as they certainly do, in their aptitude 
for finance, may not nations also differ? I have a theory that 
the wasting sickness which grips the British economy, and 
which appears to be quite incurable, is basically due to the 
fact that the British are very bad at dealing with money but 
think they are very good, thus’ making matters worse. 


I tried this theory out after dinner the other night on a pillar 
of the merchant banking world who really understands about 
convertibility, soft currencies, the sterling area and all the rest 
of the mumbo-jumbo, to whom the price-structure is a 
mechanism no more complex than a shooting-stick, and who 
possesses, in addition, wisdom. 


The idea was novel to him and he did not seem to think 
much of it. The politicians, he explained, had committed us 
to spending more on the Welfare State and on armaments 


than our war-ravaged economy could stand; therefore taxes ° 


had to be so high, and for ideological reasons to be so 
graduated as to penalise success, that there was small incentive 
to make money. The Bank of England was weak, the Treasury 
clueless and the trade unions strong; hence the adverse trade 
balance, the rising cost of living, the dwindling gold reserves 
and the rest of the vicious spiral. It was as simple as that. 


I said I was trying to suggest that it was even simpler: that 
we just were not, as a nation, good enough at running our 
financial affairs. 


“We are,’ I said, ‘supposed to be a resourceful and funda- 
mentally reliable race. The war ended eleven years ago. We 
were in a hole then; we seem to be in the same hole now, 
and although there may be light at the end of the tunnel no 
one even claims to descry it. You talk’ (I said, though he 
had only mentioned it briefly) ‘of the Groundnuts Scheme. Why 
not bring in the South Sea Bubble, or for that matter the 
Black Death?’ 


“You say that this Chancellor of the Exchequer was an 


ass, that that one was a visionary and that a third failed to’ 


rise to the occasion. You may be right. If you were explaining 
to me the dilemma of some Central American republic, reft 
by dissension between two powerful factions with wholly incom- 
patible views on what needed to be done for the general good, 
I should listen to your diagnosis with respect and should refrain 
from investing my money, if I had any, in the municipal tram- 
ways serving the capital of so ill-circumstanced a State. But 
we are speaking of Great Britain, are we not?’ 
‘I was,’ said my friend, rather drowsily. 


‘Our country,’ I remorselessly continued, ‘suffered grave 
injury in the last war. But she was not conquered. Her prin- 
cipal cities, though damaged, were not reduced to rubble; 
her factories were not blown up; half her territories were not 
sequestered to the control of Soviet Russia; she was not 
occupied by garrisons for whose upkeep she had to pay; her 
self-confidence was not shattered, but rather the reverse.’ 


‘Germany,’ my friend pointed out, ‘has only a token defence 
programme.’ E 


‘She may be fortunate in that respect,’ I admitted, ‘but 
nothing you have said explains to me why she should, starting 
from a long way behind scratch, be so much more fortunate 
in others than we are. It says in my newspaper that she now 
holds more gold and dollars than we do, that she sells more 
cars and more ships and is in every way richer than the 
United Kingdom. No doubt she has deserved to do so well. 
But how have we deserved to do so badly? Can you—taking 
into account all the perquisites of a conqueror, all the assets 
represented by our national character, all the advantages 
derived from our Empire and all the benefits bestowed on us 
by the kindly Americans—can you seriously contend that our 
economic failure is not due to some inherent and unsuspected 
incapacity in matters of finance?’ 

But my friend, worn out by a long day in the City, had 
fallen asleep. 

STRIX 
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A matter of 
considerable 
interest 





Pere en emt a Rae | 


Investors expect a good return for their money in 
these days of higher interest rates —and, by 
investing in Abbey National, they get it. The yield 
on share account is 3 per cent, income tax paid, 
equivalent to £5.4.4. per cent when income 
tax is paid at the standard rate. Besides this 
attractive rate of interest, the investor is offered a first 
class service at Branch and other offices throughout 
the country. Interest is paid half yearly, and there 
are convenient facilities for withdrawal. Any sum 
from {£1 to £5,000 is accepted and the measure of 
security is signified by total assets of £237,000,000. 
Ask today for details at your nearest Abbey National 
office, or write to the address below for the Society’s 


investment booklet. 


ABBEY 
NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


A national institution with total assets of £237,000,000 


Member of the Building Societies Association 


ABBEY HOUSE+> BAKER STREET 
LONDON, N.W.1 + Tel: WELbeck 8282 
Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: see local telephone 
directory for address of nearest office. 
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lanterns 


Pottery and paper novelties 
are merely two among hundreds 
of things which more than 80 
industries are making better, 
faster, and more cheaply 
with the aid of starches, 
glucose, and dextrines. 


Can starch help you? 
Corn Products Company 
Limited could give you 
an exceptionally well 
informed opinion—and 


would be pleased to do so. 
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KRAFT PAPER | XMAS DECORATIONS 
LEATHER TANNING | YARN 

MATCH BOXES | ZIP FASTENER TAPES 


CORN PROCUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 


THE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION OF 


Brown & Polson 


Unchallenged Leaders of Britain's Starch Industry 





WELLINGTON HOUSE, 125/130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 

Sir,—I hesitate to break into the interesting 
argument which appears to be developing in 
your columns concerning the historical back- 
ground of Jesus of Nazareth, but since my 
name is constantly recurring | feel I should 
clarify one issue on which neither protagofist 
seems very sure. I refer to a statement which 
wus made under my name in a popular Ameri- 
can weekly on February 6, and which has been 
freely quoted since, not least by my colleagues 
in Jerusalem, without anybody apparently 
taking the trouble to confirm its accuracy or 
its context. I refer to the now famous, or in- 
famous, ‘pattern’ statement. 

In a misguided effort to educate a journalist 
into the significance of these scrolls for Chris- 
tian origins, I told him that ‘there was a well- 
defined messianic pattern into which Jesus of 
Nazareth fits. I was referring to the re- 
markable correspondences we find in Qumran 
literature between the nature of the expected 
Davidic Messiah and the Church's description 
of Jesus, as fulfilling ancient hopes and 
prophecy. Thus both are scions of the House 
of David, both are ‘begotten’ of God, to both 
is the divine promise of the Davidic House 
applied: ‘I shall be his father. he shall be my 
son,’ both are looked for ‘to save Israel,’ and to 
‘slay the wicked with the breath of his lips.’ 
These and similar correspondences indicate 
that the Church's description of its Davidic 
Messiah followed a well-detined, pre-existent 
pattern. There is nothing particularly revolu- 
tionary in this, and it would probably have 
caused no undue comment had not the Ameri- 
can magazine misquoted the statement as ‘a 
well-defined Essenic pattern’ and placed it 
directly after my hypothesis that the founder 
of the Qumran community had met his end by 
crucifixion under a wicked priest of the Jews 
and was expected to come again as Messiah. 
There may possibly be something significant 
in this parallel, but it was not to this that my 
‘pattern’ statement referred. In fact, the resur- 
rected priest was quite separate in Qumran 
thought from the lay, Davidic Messiah with 
whom these Christian correspondences may be 
drawn. The one is a priestly Messiah, having 
in all things precedence over the other, his lay 
counterpart. with whom he is expected to 
appear in the last days 


In the New Testament, of course, there is 
only one Messiah, Jesus, and into the common 
pattern of ‘son-ship’ there has been infused a 
‘divinity’ which is not apparent in Qumran. 
Thus the differences between the New Testa- 
ment and Qumran in this matter are consider- 
able, as I have had occasion before to point 
out. It might be debated whether these differ- 
ences were so apparent in the thought of the 
very first Christians, but that is one of those 
problems which must await the discovery of 
Christian manuscripts contemporary with the 
first days of the Church and the latter years of 
the Qumran community.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN ALLEGRO 
12 St. Ives Crescent, 
Brooklands, Sale, Cheshire 


THE CASEMENT DIARIES 


Sir,—Mr. Tom Cullen’s line of argument con- 
cerning Mr. Singleton-Gates, myself and the 
Official Secrets Act reminds me of the classic 
story of the foreign correspondent whose life 
had been threatened by terrorists while he was 
on assignment abroad, and who rushed back to 
London to inform his editor of the fact. The 
editor rose in all his majesty from behind his 
desk and pounded it with his fist. “You go 
right back again,’ he roared, ‘and tell those 
so-and-sos that they can't intimidate me!’ 

Let me, for the benefit not only of Mr. 
Cullen but also of various persons on the other 
side of the Irish Channel who have similarly 
intimated that they thought I was using the 
Official Secrets Act as some sort of rather 
shabby alibi, lay it right on the line. 

Not long ago I was able to study copies of 
what I am convinced were the seized diaries 
and ledgers of Roger Casement. The first draft 
of my recently published book took into 
account these documents. While—need I say? 
—I did not try to do more than hint at the 
obscenities which form a fearful threnody to 
these dismal documents, I did on the other 
hand use a good deal of the non-obscene 
material, which is historically fascinating, since 
much of it is new in regard to Casement’s 
journeyings in the Putumayo. his stays in vari- 
ous European cities, his dealings with the FO, 
his social activities with well-known people of 
the day, etc. 

When the completed MS was presented to 
my publishers their legal adviser took alarm, 
and the views of counsel were sought. Counsel 
said categorically that if the book were pub- 
lished in that form both the publishers and | 
would run a risk of prosecution under the 
Official Secrets Act. (Let us bear in mind that 
British publishing houses of repute are nawa- 
days in no mind to run risks where the Home 
Office is concerned, in view of certain prosecu- 
tions which have taken place in the past few 
years.) Since I am a lazy man, I was reluctant 
to undertake a major rewrite of my book, and 
accordingly sought the views of my own legal 
adviser, whose sagacity and professional com- 
petence I hold in the highest esteem. His find- 
ing was, if anything, even more strongly than 
the publishers’ counsellors to the effect that 
great risks would be involved if I were to go 
ahead with the book as it then was. 

So there we are. While the possessors of 
first-class legal brains assure me that I and my 
associates would find ourselves in jeopardy 
under the Official Secrets Act if I were to set 
down in print all I know, I am afraid it is no 
use Mr. Cullen complacently writing, ‘Does 
anyone imagine for a moment that the Home 
Office would actually institute a prosecution 
under the Official Secrets Act and risk the truth 
about the diaries being known, having been at 
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pains to obscure it for forty years?’ The answer 
to Mr. Cullen’s question, as far as I am con- 
cerned, is a brisk ‘Yes!’ And if Mr. Cullen et ai. 
hope that I am going to risk an appearance in 
the dock, and conceivably an unpleasant so- 
journ elsewhere, merely to satisfy their curio- 
sity, then I can only say, as our American 
friends put it, that they must re-examine their 
thinking.—Yours faithfully, 

RENE MACCOLL 
Clock Lodge, Crowborough, Sussex 

* 


Sir,—Evasiveness has no part in the delibera- 
tions and writings of Mr. René MacColl and 
myself. For examples in the art of evasion 
your correspondent Mr. Cullen should study 
the answers of successive Home Secretaries 
when questioned about the Casement diaries. 

May I endeavour to enlighten Mr. Cullen on 
the points which confuse him? When I 
examined the original diaries, | had armed 
myself with extracts from the typescripts-— 
time, date, place and the actual quotations. 
There they were in the originals, exactly as 
I expected to find them in the handwriting ot 
Casement. Interpolation after the writing ol 
the diaries would have been out of the ques- 
tion. There was no space to do so, and the 
slight fading of the ink was a guarantee of 
fact. 

To the second burden. Thomson was by no 
means a meticulous recorder of detail. Agreed 
he had the 1903 and 1904 diary in his posses 
sion, and although there are lesser entrics ot 
sexual practices, they are none the less there 
thirty or forty of them. The Normand forgery 
theory does not hold water and I have answered 
it in the third paragraph of my article (June 15) 

I am in entire agreement with Mr. Cullen 
about establishing the truth about the diaries. 
Give me a courageous legal adviser and a fear- 
less publisher and I will do the job.—Yours 
faithfully, PETER SINGLETON-GATES 


38 Tregunter Road, SW10 


‘WOMEN IN ANTIQUITY’ 

Sirn—I am amazed to read (Snrectator. 
June 15) a review by Virginia Graham ot 
Women in Antiquity by Charles Seltman. 

The review seems to me to be a complete 
distortion of historical fact and balance. Take 
this: *. . . up to the Christian era . . . women 
were considered equal ...to men. Mr. 
Seltman presents a mouth-watering panorama 
of women untrammelled by social restric- 
tions... all) married, with extra-marital 
associations taken as a matter of course. In 
Sparta, for instance, a man would lend his 
wife to another man... so that neither 
adultery, bastardy, divorce nor prostitution 
were -words to worry over. They simply did 
not exist.’ 

This is no historical description of either the 
ancient or the medieval world. Adultery, 
bastardy, divorce, prostitution were all there, 
so were dreadful revenges, sexual jealousies, 
and inhuman tortures. What was the fate of 
women captives in war, or under slavery or 
sold for debt or fallen into a poverty that 
yearned for food, or as inhabitants of a city 
given over to rape and sack? What were the 
effects of plague, disease, insanitation, filth. 
upon the limbs, sight, skin and beauty of 
men, women and children? Your reviewer 
gives no hint of these things but sums it all 
up in these words: ‘Intelligent, athletic, beauti- 
ful, and profoundly innocent—what magnili- 
cent human beings were our ancestors!’ 
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How strangely incomprehensible it is, too, 
that your reviewer should single out the 
eighteenth century as ‘the enlightened 
eighteenth century’! It was then that housing 
for so many was in dark cellars, damp and 
disease-infected, wages below subsistence level, 
punishments ferocious, standards of life brutal, 
government unrepresentative, infants and chil- 
dren set to hard labour. All through, your 
reviewer tries to blame Christianity and 
especially St. Paul, whereas, in fact, the status 
of women and the freedom and protection of 
the individual advanced under Christian 
influence.—Y ours faithfully, A. EARLE 
Canon of York 


Wansford Vicarage, Driffield, E. Yorks 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
Sir,—May I say that when I described Profes- 
sor Oakeshott’s inaugural lecture as ‘a wily 
defence of the shabby against the new’ I meant 
by ‘shabby’ ‘time-worn’ and not, as one reader 
supposed, ‘underhand’?—Yours faithfully, 

J. N. W. WATKINS 


1 Holly Mount, Hampstead, London, NW3 


A POET OF THE COUNTER- 
REFORMATION 


Sir,— Your correspondent Mr. T. U. Taylor, 
in writing of Robert Southwell, inspires me to 
a similar essay in the emotive use of language. 

That lovely character Ignatius of Antioch, 
when being led from overseas to the Roman 
amphitheatre, wrote ahead to his fellow- 
Christians in Rome, to dissuade them from 
interceding for him: 

Leave me to become the fodder of the 
beasts, for by them shall I come to God. 

I am the wheat of God and have yet to be 

ground by the teeth of the beasts, in order 

to become the pure bread of Christ... . 

Have pity on me, my brothers, and do not 

stand in the way of my gaining life. . . 

It is clear from the above that Ignatius, who 
was at best a second-rate exponent of the 
Greek language, was at worst a religious fana- 
tic with a desire for martyrdom, trained abroad 
to canalise his whole personality into the ser- 
vice of his Church. And no serious student of 
Roman history can fail to agree with Tacitus 
and Suetonius that he and his fellow-Christians 
were mostly traitors and fifth columnists. 
Indeed, it has even been adduced against him 
that he was nearer to Southwell than to 
Latimer in his views on freedom as against the 
authoritarian claims of the Papacy.—Yours 


faithfully, JOHN COVENTRY, SJ 
Beaumont College, Old Windsor 


* 
Sir,—It is interesting to see that the time- 
honoured addiction of religious and political 
groups to the denigration of one another’s 
martyrs is still going strong. First Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh sneers at the Marian martyrs for 
heretic cranks, then a Protestant shoots down 
poor virtuous Southwell for a traitor. Was 
Southwell in fact involved in the Jesuit pro- 
Spanish plots for the conquest of England? 
If not, was he a traitor merely because he prac- 
tised his religion in defiance of unjust and per- 
secuting laws? If that was all, then the Marian 
Protestants were traitors too. And is this such 
a bad thing to be, when the laws of one’s 
country are manifestly immoral? After all, we 
approved those Germans who worked against 
the Hitler regime. Treason to a government is 
a legal crime, but not necessarily wicked. And 
it is often courageous and unselfish, and so 
were the deaths of all the martyrs, which 


should be beyond taking sides about. Or so, 
anyhow, it appears to an impartial observer. 
—yYours faithfully, ROSE MACAULAY 


London, W1 
* 


Sm,—We all admire the devotion of brave men 
who have endured sufferings and met their 
death for the sake of their deeply rooted con- 
victions, not least some of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries in different parts of the world. 
But it should be remembered that the Jesuits 
and others who suffered in the reign of Eliza- 
beth did not meet their death specifically for 
their religious views, but for their treasonable 
activities. 

In 1570 Pope Pius V issued the Bull of 
Excommunication deposing Elizabeth from 
her throne and absolving her subjects from 
their allegiance, and offering a reward to any- 
one who should compass her destruction. In 
view of this and of the activities of the Jesuits, 
Elizabeth and her government had to take 
measures for the preservation of her life and 
the security of the realm. 

The martyrs in Mary’s reign were burnt at 
the stake for doctrinal reasons—fidelity to the 
Word of God and purity of the Christian 
faith. Mr. Benson Perkins is not the only one 
who is astonished at the ‘strange comments’ of 
Mr. Evelyn Waugh about Hugh Latimer. Mr. 
Waugh’s conjecture about the impossibility of 
finding a Bishop and the difficulty of finding 
any communicant member of the Church of 
England who holds the views for which 
Latimer was burned would be nearer the truth 
if it were in reverse. 

Most people have some knowledge of the 
broad meaning of the Reformation. Com- 
municants have had some instruction. They 
have the Bible and the Prayer Book. Clergy 
assent to the Thirty-Nine Articles and the 
Bishops. Many of them, if not all, have been 
preaching or taking part in celebrations of the 
memory of Cranmer’s martyrdom this year. 
So it seems probable that they would have 
affinity with the views of Latimer.—Yours 


faithfully, HAROLD DROWN 
Westhorpe, Goring-by-Sea, Sussex 


DYLAN THOMAS’S LETTERS 


Str,—As Trustees for the copyrights of Dylan 
Thomas (appointed by his widow) we wish 
to make as complete a collection as possible 
of the texts of his letters. May we, therefore, 
beg the hospitality of your columns to ask 
if those who possess letters from him will be 
so kind as to allow us to copy them. We 
undertake that all originals will be acknow- 
ledged promptly and returned without delay as 
soon as copies have been made, and that the 
copies would be regarded as confidential and 
disclosed to no one. 

The object of this is to ensure that all of 
Dylan’s letters which exist are recorded and 
their contents preserved for posterity. The 
value of a complete collection to an eventual 
biographer cannot be overstated; and here the 
emphasis is on completeness. Quite trivial 
notes may serve to fix events—for instance, 
the date a poem was finished—of which there 
is no other record. We therefore ask for the 
co-operation of all to whom Dylan Thomas 
wrote. 

The question of publishing a volume of the 
letters is one that can only be considered when 
it has been possible to examine the material 
available. Although the copyright in letters 
written by Dylan Thomas is legally vested in 
ourselves as Trustees, we would not contem- 
plate the publication-of any letter without the 
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consent of its recipient or owner, whom we 
or an eventual editor would approach in due 
course. 

We should be grateful if all letters could be 
sent and all correspondence about them 
addressed to Stuart Thomas, c/o D. O. 
Thomas & Co., 103 Walter Road, Swansea, 
Glamorganshire.—Yours faithfully, 

STUART THOMAS 
WYNFORD VAUGHAN THOMAS 
DAVID HIGHAM 


*THE RELUCTANT LEGIONNAIRE’ 
Sir,—Spirits (both sorts), manners and style 
apart, I should be grateful if you would allow 
me to establish several practical points arising 
from Strix’s review of my book The Reluctant 
Legionnaire. 

1. I do not consider I ‘double-crossed’ the 
Daily Mirror. 

2. For reasons which I am prepared to 
explain personally to your reviewer I am con- 
tent that ‘the chivalrous Monsieur M.’ is 
entirely unidentifiable. 

3. The British Consul at Lisbon did not, as 
far as I am aware, ‘lend himself to any 
illegalities’ in bringing Fenton ashore. The 
necessary clearance was first obtained from 
the Portuguese authorities. 

4. I did not quote a suggestion in the French 
press that ‘the Legion connived at Fenton's 
escape.’ The article I quoted does no more 
than suggest that they intended ‘to get rid of 
him after a short delay,” i.e., sack him. 

I agree with your reviewer that my book is 
hardly in the tradition of Hope, Orezy or 
Fleming, but they don’t sell so well these days. 
—Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL ALEXANDER 
40 Harrington Road, SW7 
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Contemporary Arts 


Psychodramatics 
Carps oF Ipentity. By Nigel Dennis, (Royal 

Court.}-——NIGHT OF THE FourTH. By Jack 

Roffey and Gordon Harbord. (Westminster.) 
Ine first act is unusually promising. Instead 
of employing the standard devices to tell us 
who's who and what's what, the author leaves 
us puzzled. Whether this is deliberate, or 
because he assumes we will have read the 
novel, I do not know; but it works. Curiosity 
soon begins to breed expectancy, heightened 
as the charade grows more maniacal; and 
gradually a pattern emerges. Captain Mallett 
(Michael Gwynn, excellent as ever) has a plan 
to hypnotise visitors to the manse, to induce 
amnesia, and to make them think of them- 
selves as cook, butler, gardener, and land-girl; 
thereby obtaining for himself not only a 
fully manned servants’ hall, but also a bank 
balance (cook and butler, in their new 
identities, forget they had possessed one; and 
their signatures are eminently forgeable). 
Circe, who turned her guests into animals, was 
clearly less wise in her generation. The idea is 
good; the production is good; the playing is 
good; and if we do not laugh quite as freely 
as the act seems to deserve, this can plausibly 
he attributed to our bemused Shaftesbury 
Avenue stolidity. We are not quite accustomed 
to such richness; it will take us time to 
appreciate its savour. 

But the second act reveals that there is some- 
thing missing—that the play lacks a core. It is 
as if the author has lost interest in his original 
creation, and gone on (as well a novelist might) 
to a larger lunacy; he switches us from the 
servants’ hall to the breakfast room, there to 
meet a Psychodological Association, under 
whose auspices the cards of identity are being 
shuffled. This weird Freudian body is in the 
style of the club in The Man who was Thurs- 
day; it might have been dreamed up by a 
disciple of Gurgieff, after reading Trilby; and 
its prospects, theatrically speaking, are mouth- 
watering. But it turns out a sad let-down. The 
Association relies on psychodrama, rather 
than discussion; the members act out their 
case histories; and the acts are irrelevant, or 
second-hand—in the case of the clever-enough 
skit on the BBC commentary, fiftieth-hand. 
The interminable scene finally has to be 
brought to a close by an explosion; presum- 
ably nobody could think of any sillier way of 
ending it. Though we may lament the means, 
we are thoroughly grateful for the interrup- 
tion, 

The third act adds little. There is just enough 
of the servants’ hall to suggest what an enter- 
taining play could have been made on that 
theme alone; but then we are whisked up- 
Stairs again for more turns; and George 
Devine’s, the best of them, only helps to take 
us farther from the original theme. The play 
does not so much end as disintegrate; even 
the (quite substantial) section of the audience 
who had remained to cheer were temporarily 
discomfited by the feebleness of the final cur- 
‘tain, to judge by the time the applause took to 
build up. 

In retrospect, though, I am more grateful 
for having been irritated by Cards of Identity 
than /or being mildly pleased by dozens of 
better constructed, smoother, orthodox plays. 
There is much that is wrong. The satire wavers 


on different levels; and it needs somebody to 
take it by the scruff and trim off the 
superfluous catchpenny tricks. It lacks, too, 
an inner consistency—the sort that Chesterton 
could impose on his nightmares. But the talent 
is there; once again the Royal Court has per- 
formed its expressed function, and pulled into 
the Theatre somebody who should sooner or 
later be an asset to it. 
7 ~ ~ 

Night of the Fourth also deals in psycho- 
dramatics; and its subject—whether a murderer 
is a criminal to be punished or a diseased man 
to be cured—is topical; not to say urgent. The 
original author, or his two adaptors, decided 
that the arguments are likely to be a little over 
the heads of English audiences; so they have 
disguised them in melodrama. But as a 
whodunit it is too riddled with improbabilities 
for addicts to take it seriously. There is a neat 
penultimate twist, calculated to deflate any- 
body who thinks he has found the answer 
through close attention to the programme; 
but the ultimate twist is of a crushing banality. 
As a psychiatric tract it is laughable. But the 
real trouble lies in the flat dialogue. Consisting 
as it does largely of interrogation, it is not 
easy to memorise, and there was much under- 
standable uncertainty over lines. In fact, of the 
cast, only Michael Shepley looked comfort- 
able. I can hardly imagine him looking any- 
thing else. BRIAN INGLIS 


Old Ways in Gravure 
Any Picasso exhibition these days, such as 
the magnificent show of his graphic work at 
the Arts Council, is bound to look to some 
eyes a little old-fashioned, for the values his 
work asserts have not much to do with the 
most avant-garde attitudes. He does not regard 
the painter—or the sculptor—as someone who 
should, in the mid-twentieth century, devote 
himself simply to modulating the spaces and 
surfaces of architecture. He is not, like the 
action painters, simply concerned to present a 
graph of his response to the procedure of 
applying paint to canvas. He does not accord 
with any ‘realist’ esthetic which is not at the 
same time so inclusive as to be meaningless. 
Whatever may be posterity’s varying estimate 
of his quality and significance, he remains the 
outstanding contemporary example of the 
pictorial artist, within the traditional implica- 
tions of the word. He does not need to limit 
the extent of the painter’s universe in order 
that the plot of ground on which he himself 
stands should not look too small. He does not 
demand, in fact, that the spectator should 
limit his response, bring only a part of him- 
self into contact with the images he creates. 
We can bring to his work the whole range of 
our visual, emotional, intellectual experiences 
and find them insufficient, probably; certainly 
have them enlarged and deepened, enriched 
and renewed. He has something to say about 
the face and figure as a structure or a vehicle 
of the emotions; we can understand the 
bestiality of war or the character of a cray- 
fish or discover an oblique of medieval 
chivalry. He is astonishingly a universal artist 
in a time of manic and self-satisfied specialisa- 
tion. 

Picasso’s attitude to all the graphic media, 
etching, engraving, lithography, is an indication 
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of this generosity and lack of superstition, for 
his use of all these media has been singularly 
direct and unassuming. He has been the master 
in them and has never been afflicted by an 
exaggerated subjection of truth to materials. 
He has understood what these media can most 
naturally and happily achieve and yet it has 
always been the pictorial idea which has 
remained dominant; these ideas have always 
been so potent or at least so alive that he has 
not needed to indulge in any cunning or 
devious exploitation of the materials’ extreme 
possibilities. Connoisseurs of watercolour or 
limited practitioners in this medium have 
wasted hundreds of words in praise of it or 
in an attempt to define its essence. And yet it 
was Cézanne, no Old English Watercolourist, 
who used the stuff to its greatest effect. A 
book like Hayter’s New Ways in Gravure, with 
its absorption in matters of technical inventive- 
ness and ‘new’ ingenuity, is made to look 
irrelevant in face of the prints in this exhibi- 
tion; and the collection of prints in the recent 
American show, with all their dexterity and 
picturesque devices, cannot be recalled with 
much satisfaction. 

It is not to be altogether inconsequent to 
mention in this context the exhibition at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum of the stained 
glass windows destined for Coventry Cathe- 
dral, for here again a restrictive medium has 
been used with directness and intensity. I hope 
tu return to this exciting event before the show 
closes on September 30. BASIL TAYLOR 


Peaks and Putridities 


Ar the end of my television stint (and with the 
Mediterranean around the corner) genialily 
seeps through the critical membrane; you try 
to remember the peaks, to forget the 
putridities, Peaks? Well, sizeable hillocks: 
Sir Gerald Kelly, Miller bowling, A Show 
Called Fred, Gun Law, some of the Big City 
series, a couple of Sunday plays on the BBC 
(particularly Mrs. Patterson and Rodney Ack- 
land’s quietly, chillingly produced The Sed- 
dons), Billy Cotton, bits of the old boxing 
films, Ascot, moments of Panorama, Robin 
Hood, some of Jack Jackson; and Reg Dixon 
being bullied. These are the nuggets hidden in 
the mud, glinting the brighter because of the 
mud’s greyness. Greyness? Acres and acres of 
it: Yakity Yak, palais nights, holiday camp 
comedians, My Wildest Dream, give-away 
programmes (and particularly the bouncing, 
boorish, beastly giving-away gentlemen), 
Inner Sanctum, most half-hourly celebrity 
films, most interviews, arch explainers ol 
science (like Mr. Marvel}, shopping guides. 
Adventures of the Big Man, Life with the 
Lyons, the lamentably mounted reappearance 
of Jack Buchanan, any show called This Will 
Make You Laugh, ice-shows, The Count of 
Monte Christo, I’ve Got a Secret; and Reg 
Dixon singing. 

So, it’s a mass medium, people tell you. And 
sure, the lowest common denominator is a 
powerful greying force. But so much of tele- 
vision that is bad wouldn't be bad if only 
someone with talent got at it and worked on 
it as television; not as thirty-minute playlets, 
or filmed variety, or any one of the 500-odd 
other ways to go on being dull just because 
that’s the way we're used to being dull, but 
television designed for the small screen, 
designed to be viewed in the quiet of the home, 
designed to take advantage of every electronic 
twist and turn, all the urgent excitements of 
up-to-the-minute actuality, of person to person 
immediacy. 
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Lowest common denominator, fiddlesticks! 
Miller is meat for a mass audience, so is Mr. 
Harding, so is Mr. Cotton, so is Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler, yet all these manage to be distinctive, 
to be alive, to make use of television as people; 
they don’t slink about trying to create false 
personalities; their impact is vivid and true 
because there’s no cheating between them and 
us. And the rest of television could be as good 
as this if only real talent could be brought 
to bear on the whole complex of programmes 
instead of on isolated spots. 

Television is going to shape our lives 
whether we like it or not. It needs fresh think- 
ing at the very top—a new kind of impresario- 
producer-administrator. It needs all our good- 
will; and all our insults. For we shall get the 
television we deserve. Apathy will give us 
worthy, grey stuff; and watching it we will 
become worthy and grey. Most able creative 
people still look on television as a kind of 
suburban peepshow. It’s this attitude that the 
BBC and the ITA must break down. For with- 
out those people television will stay bogged in 
its present mediocrity for ever. Television 
ought already to be regarded as the most 
stimulating creative medium of our time. The 
fact that it doesn’t begin to be so regarded is 
a clear enough indication of where to start. 

For the moment, though, I'll take pétanque. 

JOHN METCALF 


Music and the Church 


Tue Aldeburgh Festival differs from other 
post-war festivals in its strong religious 
emphasis. Nor is its religious character similar 
to that of those old-established choral festivals 
(the Three Choirs and the Leeds) where 
religious music predominates. Its religion is 
neither that of the middle and upper classes 
of the West Country, brought up comfortable, 
secure and unquestioning in a high Anglican 
tradition, nor the Nonconformist evangelism 
of the working classes of the North, but that 
of converted modern intellectuals, once nearly 
all sceptics, brought back to the refuge of the 
Church by their horror and despair at the 
events of the last twenty years. 

Britten himself, the organiser of the festival, 
has always been, on the evidence of his works, 
a fairly orthodox Christian, whose religious 
works exceed those of any of the Three Choirs 
composers not only, as goes almost without 
saying, in originality of conception and musical 
style, but in sheer quantity too. Between A Boy 
was Born (1933) and the Hymn to St. Peter 
(1955) he has composed over a dozen impor- 
tant religious works, ranging in variety of con- 
ception from the liturgical Te Deum (1935) 
to the opera The Rape of Lucretia—the strong 
Christian emphasis of which is also evident, 
in varying degrees, in most of his other operas. 

Among these works, alongside those of the 
Christian brought up from childhood in the 
Church, in unselfconscious orthodox devout- 
ness, but with a genius and originality of mind 
that lead him to unorthodox imaginative 
expression of it (as in, say, Rejoice in the Lamb 
or the Canticle No. 2, Abraham and Isaac), 
there are others by a more selfconscious, 
questioning Christian, a Christian by adult 
emotional and intellectual conviction and con- 
firmation of the beliefs he was brought up in. 
This is Britten the friend of Tippett, Auden, 
Edith Sitwell and Ronald Duncan, the com- 
poser of the Donne Sonnets, and more especi- 
ally of the Sinfonia da Requiem and the Can- 
ticle No. 3, Still Falls the Rain. These two 
works, the one written in memory of the com- 
poser’s parents shortly after the beginning of 


the war, the other a setting of Edith Sitwell’s 
poem on the atomic explosion that ended the 
war, written in memory of Mewton-Wood, 
exactly describe, in almost identical musical 
terms, the spiritual progress from confusion 
and despair to hope, by faith, of many of the 
more or less recent religious converts among 
intellectuals of about Britten’s generation 
(mainly slightly senior to him). Both pass from 
the expression of the emotions aroused by the 
composer’s personal loss, in musical terms 
brutally descriptive of the general catastrophe 
that coincided with it on each occasion, to an 
expression of consolation, serenity and new 
hope, in musical terms closely similar to those 
of the ‘happy end’ of Abraham and Isaac— 
terms that thus emphasise the religious message 
of the two works. 

Religious works of both these kinds, by 
Britten and many other composers past and 
present, form a large part of the Aldeburgh 
programme every year. This year there has 
been a slight predominance of the second kind. 
The setting of Still Falls the Rain formed 
the centrepiece of a programme of Edith 
Sitwell’s religious verse, spoken by herself, for 
which Britten also provided an epilogue and 
prologue of similar musical character. At other 
concerts the Donne Sonnets were given, and 
the recent beautiful Requiem by Priaulx 
Rainier, to a pantheistic text by David 
Gascoyne. More traditional religious works 
included Handel’s Samson, a cantata by 
Telemann, a group of arias from Bach’s can- 
tatas, Palestrina’s Stabat Mater, and shorter 
choral works by Tomkins, Purcell and Bach. 

Most of these performances take place in 
the parish church, which in return for being 
so well served by the festival with the finest 
church music of all ages, provides it with the 
largest auditorium in Aldeburgh—and an audi- 
torium always full. This close association 
between the festival on the one hand and both 
church and Church on the other, is beneficial 
to them all. Church music, although the least 
explored, is probably the medium through 
which the serious modern composer could most 
successfully reach a wide audience and regain 
its attention and comprehension—just as the 
Church, by providing such an outlet for him 
(and other artists), could regain the attention 
and respect, and possibly more, of many who 
now hardly give it a thought. This is what is 
happening at Aldeburgh, which unlike our 
other, now partly fossilised, festivals of 
religious music, and unlike most of the modern 
works that are played at them, most of which 
speak a dead musical language, re-establishes, 
like Britten’s own religious works, a vital and 
fruitful contact between the Church and living 
modern music—almost the only such contact, 
in this country at any rate, that exists. The 
success of it should commend it as an example 
for imitation to both churchmen and artists 
elsewhere. COLIN MASON 


Trapeze 


TRAPEZE. (Odeon, Marble Arch.) 

IN Trapeze Sir Carol Reed has (I feel tempted 
to say, at last) directed a film that will, I 
suspect, be in both senses popular. Not, per- 
haps, one of the greatest directors, he is 
certainly one of the most versatile and his 
style, if not particularly personal, is always 
extraordinarily attractive, his treatment of 
people—particularly the simple, the vaguely 
nonconformist, the good-sort misfits—is always 
moving and delicate. Trapeze is, to my mind, 
an uproarious success. The critical clock in the 
back of my head told me firmly it went on 
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about twenty minutes too long, but I was sad 
when the lights went up and we left the glitter- 
ing showring—the spangled elephants, the 
clowns, the enormous spaces under the roof 
where men criss-crossed in the air without, 
apparently, taking the smallest notice of 
gravity. What Trapeze manages to do is to make 
this alien, tinsel world solid and moving, to 
make us care about the ethics of ‘pure’ and 
spurious trapezing (a thing I would never have 
expected to take very much to heart), and 
make the curious gladiatorial mentality of 
those who daily go into danger to give the 
public a thrill as understandable as that of 
the more normally dedicated performer who 
spends a lifetime of self-discipline perfecting 
some particular talent. 

The story is both simple and meandering, 
and it is a measure of the director’s skill and 
the actors’ entire sincerity that we never miss 
a step, mistake a movement, or confuse the 
emotional issue. It concerns the efforts of a 
crippled ex-flyer (that is, the man who flies off 
a trapeze), now turned catcher (that is, the 
man who catches the flyer), to train a youngster 
to do the almost impossible ‘triple’ (that is, 
three somersaults in the air before he is 
caught); and of the complications that arise 
in their simple and dedicated lives when a girl 
with only a few elementary tricks at her com- 
mand is put into their act to attract the public. 
What is subtle about this fairly corny tale is 
the development of the characters within it, 
the changes (through feints, misunderstandings, 
backslidings) not only of mood but of quality, 
almost of personality and appearance, between 
them at the beginning—where we meet an 
oafish, dead-eyed giant leering in a café at 
a young woman whose beauty is almost 
blanked out by her ludicrous vivacity—and at 
the end where, sad-eyed but surfeited with 
happiness, exhausted and at peace, they look 
out across the roofs of Paris. As the catcher 
Burt Lancaster acts with a strange subter- 
ranean sincerity, a kind of slow, exact, and at 
times terrifying intensity that affects first his 
body (walk, movements, hands) and gradually 
his face and eyes: a performance I found 
almost unbearably moving. As the boy flyer, 
Tony Curtis is young, brash, and tiresome— 
all as he should be—and as the girl Gina 
Lollobrigida, talking English for the first time 
and Italian when she flies into a rage, does 
very well. She is a star in the old tradition 
that demands, not virtuosity, not variety, but 
a steady, recognisable personality at all times. 
Her charms and her abilities are all very 
obvious: magnificent eyes in a pretty (not, I 
think, beautiful) face, an exceptionally beauti- 
ful body (as opposed to the mere ‘good figure’ 
of fashion), and a personality simple, good- 
natured, robust, and unmysterious, that re- 
mains constant and unmistakable whatever 
language she speaks and whatever part she is 
given to play. In this case her external splen- 
dour and inward simplicity strike sparks 
against Burt Lancaster’s outward ruggedness 
and suggestion of inner complexity and make 
their dual performance something quite distinct 
from their individual parts in it. It is their 
acting—and that of half a dozen circus folk— 
that raises the film beyond the merely exciting, 
spectacular and touching. To the director must 
go the credit for sensitivity and robustness to- 
gether, for some glorious moments of tension 
and beauty in the air, and a mounting climax 
towards the end that had not only my heart in 
my mouth but my stomach in my boots for 
minutes at a time; but it is the actors that have 
given Trapeze its humanity, its peculiar and 
pleasant glow of warmth. ISABEL QUIGLY 
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A Literary Humanist 


By PETER QUENNELL 


genius of Wagner, that every real poet must inevitably 

become a critic, and that a poet’s critical activities were 
inseparable from his creative efforts, remarkably few modern 
writers have attempted to follow the lead he gave. Critic and 
creator have continued to stand apart; and, when a ‘creative 
writer’ has ventured into the field of criticism, he has usually 
done so with the air of shouldering an unfamiliar task, from 
which he is glad to escape as soon as he has said his say. 
Mr. Edmund Wilson, on the other hand, is a critic of the 
Baudelairean type; for, although his original works—his 
poems, plays and short stories—-are evidently much less 
interesting than such books as Axel’s Castle and The Wound 
and the Bow and that ambitious study in revolutionary 
history, To the Finland Station, he has always exercised his 
critical functions with an enthusiasm that suggests the artist. 

Now and then, of course, it may occur to his readers— 
more especially, to his English readers—that he is astonish- 
iugly wrong-headed. Edmund Wilson has an irascible talent; 
and nothing is so likely to exasperate him as a visit to the 
British Isles. His anglophobia is acute and persistent; and 
any provocation, no matter how slight, will bring it bubbling 
up again. Perhaps he hates because he has loved too well: 
there were hints of personal disappointment in the embittered 
volume he entitled Europe Without Baedeker. Or perhaps it 
is because he has enjoyed English literature so deeply, and 
studied our literary background so thoroughly, that the 
modern inheritors of this splendid tradition seem a drab and 
disappointing crew. Whatever the origins of the distaste he 
feels, its present manifestations are very often highly 
irrational. At the bottom of almost every wood-pile is a 
vulgar, self-seeking and class-conscious Englishman, rather 
like the imaginary English Duke whom some American 
politicians still believe to be running the British Empire for 
his own advantage. Yet, if we discount his personal 
prejudices, there is no critic today writing on either side of 
the Atlantic Ocean who has covered a larger variety of sub- 
jects—from Marxism to the achievement of the Symbolist 
poets—in a more enlightening and comprehensive style. 

His latest production is a delightful travel book.* Red, 
Black, Blond and Olive consists of four lengthy travel 
sketches executed between 1935 and 1954. The earliest, 
which describes a Russian journey, was written at a period 
when the red star over the Kremlin, as seen by an American 
intellectual, still burned very bright indeed. Soon afterwards 
it began to develop a much more lurid and forbidding glow; 
but Edmund Wilson has not hesitated to keep on record his 
optimistic first impressions, merely adding a postscript, in 
which he admits his disillusionment, and interpolating a 
number of paragraphs (separated from the body of the text 
by square brackets) in which he relates episodes and sets 
down comments that it appeared inadvisable to publish at 


Se Baudelaire first announced, in his essay on the 





* Rep, BLACK, BLOND AND OLIve. Studies in Four Civilisations: 
Zuni, Haiti, Soviet Russia, Israel. By Edmund Wilson. (Allen, 25s.) 


the time. For, at the time, he was determined to accept and 
believe—‘an atavistic Protestantism,’ he assumes, may have 
predisposed him towards the rigours of the Marxist doctrine 
—and, coming straight from the detested shores of England, 
he was doubly susceptible to the exhilarating atmosphere of 
what he imagined to be the new society. Russia, he felt, was 
the ‘moral top of the world’; and, whereas ‘the English with 
their antiquated social system cannot forgive a branch of 
their own race who have scrapped that system and prospered 

. . the Soviet Union is certainly the European country 
which has most in common with ours.’ 

Meanwhile a succession of passages in square brackets 
represent his considered judgement. 1935 impressed him as 
the ‘most liberal period ever known in Soviet Russia,’ which 
promised new freedom for the individual citizen. But the 
shadow of the Great Purges was already advancing; and one 
of Edmund Wilson’s most poignant entries depicts a high- 
minded relic of pre-Revolutionary Russia, the distinguished 
man of letters Prince Mirsky (whom, during the next eighteen 
months, a purge was to engulf and sweep away), wearily. 


Francis Brett 
Young 


WISTANSLOW 
This incomplete novel is Francis Brett Young’s last work 
It is told in the first person and is full of the magic of a 
boy’s experiences as he grows up—a doctor's son living 
in a village bordering on the Black Country. Characters 
who appeared in This Little World, My Brother Jonathan, 
and other Severn novels, pass through the pages. His 
descriptions of Wistanslow, a great country house, are 
very memorable. 


oa 

Eric Ambler 

THE NIGHT-COMERS 
The scene of this exciting new novel is the capital of an 
imaginary republic near Indonesia during the critical 
twenty-four hours of a military coup d'etat. ‘Much the 
best book that Mr. Ambler has written for sixteen years or 
more.” The Observer. 133 6d 


Hubert Nicholson 
SUNK ISLAND 


The Book Society recommend this new novel which 
RICHARD CHURCH calls, “an admirable piece of 

work . . . portrayed with the force of a dramatist and the 
understanding of a poet.” 138 6d 
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Aidan Crawley 


Escape from Germany 


‘The most complete and accurate escape book yet written.’ 
—DAILY HERALD 


‘An exciting and enthralling story, told by a man who is cert- 
ainly one of the best qualified to tell it.’ —OBSERVER 


‘The book abounds in breathtaking exploits.’ —everysopy’s 16s. 


Now reprinted ! 


Neville Cardus 


Close of Play 


Cricket highlights and details of the Australian Tests. 

‘A joy to possess and a lasting delight to read.” —sir NorMAN 
BIRKETT 

‘He is the best, the most popular and the most influential of 
modern cricket writers.’ —SPECTATOR 12s.6d. 


Portrait of 


Southern Africa 
Hanns Reich 


From the Cape to the Zambesi. A record in astonishing pictures, 
by one of the world’s major artist-photographers, of the people, 
wide landscapes, wild animals and climate of southern Africa. 

25s. 





Susan Ertz 
The Charmed Circle 


‘A good tangy story with a pleasantly romantic setting.’ 
—THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


‘A family story that fiction lovers will want to read, told with 
charm and sincerity.’ —LADY 


Book Society Recommendation—Literary Guild Choice 13s.6d. 


Hugo Charteris 
Marching with April 


‘The most enjoyable novel that has come my way for a very 
long time.’ —PETER GREEN Daily Telegraph 12s. 6d. 


Episode 
Harry Bloom 


‘A very good novel about South Africa.’ —TIME AND TIDE 


Beautifully written, powerful and compelling.’ 
—NEWS CHRONICLE 13s.6d. 


COLLINS 
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eking out a twilit existence in the society he had hoped to 
serve, which, having extracted his full propaganda value, had 
no further use for him. His portrait of the unhappy Mirsky— 
a well-known figure in English literary circles before he 
decided to return to Russia—shows Edmund Wilson’s 
descriptive talents at their best; but almost equally good is 
the concluding section, which tells how, when he was at 
Odessa, awaiting the boat that was to take him on to 
Constantinople, he fell ill and was relegated to a public 
hospital where he confronted the face of the Old Russia, 
slovenly and apathetic, but smilingly good-humoured, 
beneath the official starched cap. It is a vivid picture, 
sympathetically drawn; but it did not appeal to the censors 
of the new society, who banned his book, put the author on a 
blacklist of persons who were never again to be granted a 
visa for the Soviet Union, and visited its displeasure on two 
American friends who had incautiously assisted him. 
Edmund Wilson might be a professed admirer; but he dis- 
played just that flash of genuine literary insight which singled 
him out as a potential enemy. 

Such sparks of wit and intelligence, whatever the opinions 
he expresses, and despite the fact that some of his sentences 
are rather clumsily and loosely framed, enliven the chapters 
that he devotes to twentieth-century Israel, the Negro 
Republic of Haiti and the dances of the Zuni Indians. One 
does not associate Edmund Wilson’s style with the vagrant 
inspiration of D. H. Lawrence; yet Wilson visiting New 
Mexico proves as eloquent and imaginative a guide as Law- 
rence upon similar ground, and a great deal less pretentious 
in his attitude towards the Dark Gods. His account of the 
dances themselves is extraordinarily vivid; and he succeeds 
in evoking the magical impression produced by the enormous 
bird-masks as, ‘not rigidly erect but bent forward with the 
dignity of their kingly crests,’ beaks snapping and plumes 
majestically nodding, they filed through the frosty moonlight 
and approached the lighted houses of the village. I was no 
less surprised to discover that he has a gift for rendering 
natural beauty. His descriptions of Haiti are particularly 
good—not only of the Haitians themselves and their enter- 
taining native literature (as an example of which I recom- 
mend the love-poem, ‘Déclaration Paysanne,’ printed on page 
114), but of the luminous ocean that surrounds the island, 
‘varying as if with the shades of a sheet of taffetas changeant, 
pulled taut to the south in greenish shallows, to the north 
in a surface of a blue so tender that, though floating a white 
sail or two, it seems nothing so dense as salt-water... .’ 
Even if one resented his touches of anglophobia and con- 
demned his ideological misadventures far more heartily than 
I feel prepared to do, one could not deny the literary merits 
of this disarming and engaging book. Edmund Wilson is a 
literary humanist, the possessor of a sensitive imagination, who 
combines a delight in the spectacle of human life with a deep 
devotion to the world of ideas. 


The Squirearchy 
By CHRISTOPHER HILL 


HE English squirearchy, Dr. Wingfield-Stratford tells us,* 
brings out the worst prejudices of historians. Senti- 
mentalists treat ‘ “the old English squire” as if he were one 
recognisable person, and as if his alleged virtues were a 
national asset that it is a patriotic duty to inflate.’ ‘Old- 





* THE SQUIRE AND HIS RELATIONS. By Esmé Wingfield-Stratford. 
(Cassell, 42s.) 
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fashioned Radicals and new-fangled Marxists’ depict him ‘not | 
as an amiable zany, but as a hard-faced tyrant, of the kind | 
denounced by the Hebrew prophets.’ Dr. Wingfield-Stratford | iL a _ as S =. a _ a AB as eS os . a 
has, he assures us, tried ‘to avoid both these extremes, and | |[|@[f°°° ne 

. to tell the story of the squire without bias or sentiment.’ | e : : 2 | 

It is indeed as impossible to draw up a comprehensive indict- | | a : ; al 
ment of a social group as of a nation. Dr. Wingfield-Stratford | | : : | 
convincingly shows that there were good and bad squires, | ||} @ : <, QO O K Cc 6 
benevolent sportsmen and ruthless exploiters. His agreeably a: YINS ws |! 
gossipy narrative is based largely on literary sources—Addison, : FOR THE 
Steele, Fielding, Surtees; and it is excellently illustrated. He s ; , + bal 
manages—especially when dealing with .he eighteenth and | a: S UN : a 
nineteenth centuries—to mingle a number of shrewd observa- a : iol 
tions with his entertaining anecdotes. His reflections on fox- : : | 
hunting, for instance, are worthy of consideration. After the | |} @ : 2B Ti 
final elimination of wolves in the seventeenth century, the fox | | . ; = | 
remained the major destructive nuisance to English farmers, | : a | 
and foxhunting served a socially useful purpose. But from a: : Dennis Wheatley 
the end of the eighteenth century foxhunting was transformed s : THE KA OF GIFFORD HILLARY a 
into a form of conspicuous waste: foxes were preserved for : Without doubt “the Prince of Thriller Writers” has: 
the sole purpose of being hunted, regardless of the cost to the a : qnommes a on this a a Say 3 
farming community. Foxhunting lost its social function, and a: Ri agua pane celina aaenniems waged " 
became an expensive ritual, into which only the best families mw : written by the man the Daily Mail described. : 
or the very rich were initiated, a ritual with ‘barbarising and — | : without exaggeration, as “the greatest adventure ; 
brutalising tendencies.’ 1 @ : writer of our time.” 410 pages. July 9 lés.: 

Dr. Wingfield-Stratford associates this perversion of fox- | || @ : Gabriel Fielding led 
hunting with a general ‘reversion of the squirearchy towards s: : IN THE TIME OF GREENBLOOM 4 
barbarism’ towards the end of the eighteenth century. He | | : “Brotherly Love was a highly original book . . . } 
possibly exaggerates the cultural level of Squire Western and | a eb oo. wl papaya ogg Conic : & 
his contemporaries: but he may be right in arguing that anti- | |f!\™): “Rare quality."—Daniel George. l6s.: & 
intellectualism became more pronounced as the squirearchy | | 
became more exclusively pak 1 as the lead and inspiration |e ; : Peter Bourne : bad 
in economic progress passed to other social groups. Fear of | | m : WHEN GOD SLEPT SAGA : a 
the French Revolution, combined with radicalism among | | es: aa And Sues CR tanned 3/3 

. ; ie a ie Truly exciting . . . the work of an experienced : 
the English rural poor, encouraged ‘reactionary tendencies’ | | |} writer... a diverting and informative exploration : 
and a growing social snobbery among the gentry, as well as a | ||f//MM|/: of the distant past.”"—New York Times. 1ss,: @ 
new readiness to go to church. Concentration on sport seems a: : : Clifford King ™ 
to have coincided with a decline in the exclusive political 
effectiveness of the gentry and aristocracy. Victorian Dukes, s ; ; END IN SIGHT : a 

- . . a Sais aa i F i : A psychological novel by the author of A place to : 
Dr. Wingfield-Stratford points out, served no useful purpose @ : Hide set in post-Civil War Spain, about an English 
except that of public entertainers. In many of its forms—e.g., remittance man who becomes obsessed with ai gy 
cricket—sport was largely an excuse for betting. a : beautiful Greek girl. 10s. 6d. ; 

It was in these same early decades of the nineteenth century a : Brigid Knight = 
that the squirearchy became standardised. The Romantic | ||})@ ; THE CITADEL IS YOURS : a 
movement popularised sentimental medieval conceptions of tm: be deeply ye | noel ie ee a oe a 
the ‘old English squire.’ As urban parvenus ousted the tradi- | a matron which psc wll on hee, poe cece : a || 
tional families from the land at an accelerating rate, it became : are resolved, and of how, ultimately, Valerie : 
more and more important to establish norms of conduct and ™@ : comes to know a richer and fuller existence. : jy 
attitude. “The prime agent’ in this process of ‘turning out a : July 12s. 6d : a 
standardised human product’ Dr. Wingfield-Stratford sees in | | ® : Frank Swinnerton 
the public schools. ‘However rapidly the old breed of squires |{|| ™ : BACKGROUND WITH CHORUS ct 
might be squeezed out of their estates by newly acquired | | . “An enchanting book of literary retrospect . . . it is? a 
wealth, there would always, after the interlude of a generation, | | : also splendidly frank, and often witty.’"-—Daily : 
be old public schoolboys to function in that capacity with | ||J/ MB): Telegraph. iss. 
specious verisimilitude. . . . The exultation of sport above | ||) g : Rex Tremiett P| 
culture, and of barbaric virility above the refinements and | ||f| } ROAD TO OPHIR is 
graces of civilisation, was a tendency that had been at work | | . ? High adventure spices this autobiography of a: 
ever since the British upper class had been deprived of its | ||]! gj >: prospector who found the legendary Old Testa-: 
cultural leaven and driven back on its own insular resources | || ; ment Land of Ophir. With 5 illustrations. 16s. 3 a 
as the sequel of the French Revolution. Those admired heroes | || a: Fenniires Sp eminatas Sante Lame ay Say awe 
of the Turf and the Chase, . . . what were they psychologically | ||) @ |: HUTCHINSON & 
but clear cases of arrested development, schoolboy minds in | | n : 178-202 eaten Portland Street, W.1 “ 
erown-up—even middle-aged and senile—bodies?’ In the | | Sesesseneesenesnensensnesssersnssenesees ereevesescooscoscosoccoonss 
public schools ‘an oligarchy, or inquisition, of senior boys’ was | Se BB en ci a E858 See ee 
given a free hand to impose its own code of values and | |. | 
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All the Way 
to ABENAB 


FRANK HAYTHORNTHWAITE 


This unusual and vivid book is by a clergyman with a 
South West African parish as large as England and Wales. 
The territory, though little-known, is far from dull— 
with rock paintings, a petrified forest, a flourishing 
guano industry, farms, mines, colourful natives. . . . The 
author conveys his love for the people and the country in 
a warm and human style. 

With 31 photographs & 2 maps, 21/- 


J. Delves-Broughton 
A SOJOURN IN ENGLAND 


sete & Tive, “Told with liveliness and a pleasant sense 
of the period. ... Wholly successful.”” Her moving and 
compassionate new novel set in Italy and England in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. By the author of 
Crown Imperial and Officer and Gentleman. 12/6 


Gareth of Orkney 
E. M. R. DITMAS 


A fresh retelling of an episode in the story of King 
Arthur’s Knights of the Round Table. The King himself 
was Gareth’s uncle and this novel is full of romance, 
adventure and knightly battles. 12/6 


East and West of Severn 


C. V. HANCOCK 


Byways in the Midland countryside 
SeBRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD, Birmingham Post—‘‘Brilliant 
topographical essays .. . here is the heart of England. ... 
He has much in common, | think, with Gilbert White. . . 
Acomplete picture of a very individual countryside. .. . 
Both for the quality of its prose and the quality of its 
illustrations it stands apart.”” 


With 11 photographs & 23 drawings. 16/- 


Cheeses of the World 


ANDRE SIMON 


A handsome book—really complete and authoritative— 
by the President of the Wine and Food Society. M. Simon 
includes a generous selection of cheese recipes specially 
chosen and recommended by him. 


With 5 colour plates. 30/- 
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| discipline. The system ‘was specifically designed to eliminate 





variation.’ This mass-production of standardised gentlemen 
was a ‘uniquely British phenomenon,’ and was ‘probably the 
means of averting an agrarian revolution and preserving the 
framework of the squirearchy substantially intact,’ even after 
the social composition of the class had radically changed. Nor 
was the public school type of merely insular importance. It 
was trained in the habits of command, over ‘native abroad and 
dependents at home, no less than dogs and horses. But it was 
devoid on principle of the imaginative sympathy needed for 
co-operation with those members of alien civilisations who 
claimed to be dealt with on a footing of equality; it was dis- 
trustful of intellect, contemptuous of culture, hidebound in its 
prejudices, and utterly lacking in initiative. In short, the new 
model of upper-class training was a most effective instrument 
for the standardisation of barbarism.’ 

One or two of Dr. Wingfield-Stratford’s historical assump- 
tions will not win universal acceptance. He takes a little 


| seriously Disraeli’s romantic fiction that an ‘alliance of 
| monarchy, Church and people’ had existed under the early 


Stuarts. He appears to put the squires on the royal side in 
the civil war, against a ‘capitalised plutocracy.’ This must seem 
odd to anyone who has studied the composition of the Long 
Parliament. Although Dr. Wingfield-Stratford rightly claims 
for himself a certain ‘detachment’ in his attitude towards the 
squires, he clearly strongly dislikes modern industrial capital- 
ism because of its depersonalisation of human relations: the 
industrialist does not captain his factory’s cricket team. The 
obverse of this, despite disclaimers, is a certain sentimentalisa- 
tion of medieval patriarchal attitudes. The members of the 


| manorial cricket team, after all, did not elect their captain. 








So in the last analysis Dr. Wingtield-Stratford’s entertaining 
book still begs a question or two. Of course there were good 
and bad squires. Of course the personal relationship between 
squire and villagers could be a human one, pleasant to both 
sides. But the same has been said, not untruly, of serfdom in 
Russia before 1861, of slavery in America before the Civil 
War. Dictatorship is not justified as a system by the discovery 
of one benevolent dictator, nor bureaucracy by twenty good 
bureaucrats. The real problem concerns the nature of the 
relationship between any squire and his village—what Dr. 
Wingfield-Stratford perceptively calls ‘parochial divine right.’ 
At a certain stage of history, the feudal patriarchal relation- 
ship of lord to tenants may have been inevitable. But of its very 
nature the relationship is an unequal one. The squire is likely 
to be better educated, at least in the formal sense; he is trained 
to command, the village to obey; he holds the economic whip- 
hand. It was by free use of their powers as employers, landlords 
and JPs, as Dr. Wingfield-Stratford reminds us, that the squires 
were able to prevent agricultural trade unionism spreading 
after its first successes in the 1870s. The relationship between 
squire and villagers may be one of goodwill; his wife may be 
a Lady Bountiful: but the relationship can never be one of 
equality. The principle on which the greatest of the squires, 
Oliver Cromwell, ruled England—‘What’s for their good, not 
what pleases them’—is necessarily the best that can be hoped 
for in the relationship. Has this sort of relationship any place 
in a democratic society? It was a nineteenth-century Russian 
revolutionary who said of the period in which he farmed the 
family estates: ‘My relations with the peasantry became 
abnormal.’ If democracy means anything at all as a philosophy 
of government, the relation of squire to villagers surely is 
abnormal. 

So whatever we think of the earlier period, the relationship 
of squire to villagers was inevitably called in question from 
the end of the eighteenth century, when democracy became a 
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national political programme, and increasingly in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, as that programme was realised. 
This was also the period, Dr. Wingfield-Stratford shows us, 
in which the urban industrial sector had replaced agriculture 
as the dominant sector of the economy. It was a period in which 
agriculture had become an industry in which advance was 
possible only to those with large capital sums to invest, in 
which the small freeholders, who had previously bridged the gap 
between squire and agricultural labourer in the villages, were 


finally squeezed out. The squires were ceasing to be in any real | 


sense the leaders of the economic or political life of the country, 
were becoming rentiers, conspicuous consumers, relapsing into 
barbarism, held in cohesion only by the discipline imposed by 
the public schools. Dr. Wingfield-Stratford quotes only the 
first line of the couplet from which his title is drawn: ‘God 
bless the squire and his relations.’ But the inevitable conclusion 
of the prayer is ‘And keep us in our proper stations.’ 


Novelistic Pleiad 


THe GERMAN Novec: Stupres. By Roy Pascal. (Manchester 
University Press, 30s.) 

Except for Werther, with its seedy sentiment and brilliant self- 
pity, and Wilhelm Meister, that consummate exercise in what 
Horace Walpole calls serendipity, the German novel before Mann 
and Kafka hardly enters into our general literary consciousness. 
We might not agree though with Mr. Pascal that these two 
moderns are ‘better writers’ than other German novelists; we 
might more exactly say they are better novelists. 

With Werther Goethe gave Europe a chronic attack of 
introspective plague, and he spent a lifetime trying to cure it. 
Faust was one attempt, Meister another. The ‘Bildungsroman,’ 
‘le roman de la jeune intelligence,’ the story of the moral and 
spiritual development of an individual man, of which genre 
Meister is the exemplar, is almost necessarily cumbersome and 
involved. It is recognised to be the specifically German species 
of the novel. It must have, or else adopt a pose of, artlessness, 
must somehow come to grips with the childishness in man, and 
it often shows little practical—though much theoretical— 
reverence for the integral creating mind. 

Mr. Pascal says it is remarkable that Goethe’s two direct heirs 
in the ‘Bildungsroman’ (this word awaits an adequate English 
equivalent) were a Swiss and an Austrian. Yet, in a way, it would 
have been still more remarkable had this not been so. Once 
Waterloo had been fought and won, the metropolitan German 
State, whether Bund or Reich, could find little use for imaginative 
intelligence in literature. It chased away its poets when it could, 
or drove them mad; unless by chance, like MGrike, they did not 
need very much love or fame to keep them going. Mr. Pascal 
holds that the most valuable German novels are the work of 
Stifter and Kafka, from Bohemia, Albrecht Bitzius and Gottfried 
Keller, from Switzerland, Thomas Mann, whose life, at its start 
and its finish, had certain American affinities, and, of the Reich 
alone, no one but Raabe and Fontane—and Raabe is a prose 
Morike, if you like. We think of the valuations and revaluations 
made of some of these seven by Barker Fairley and by Georg 
Lukacs, and indeed Mr. Pascal mentions both these critics with 
approval. 

A quick moral for the compilers of syllabuses and the like: 
remove some of the lesser writers, Gustav Freytag for instance, 
from academic courses. Life is short, and there are fine things 
to be read. Here, then, is our novelistic Pleiad. Mr. Pascal musters 
his chosen men. He is happy and at ease with Bitzius, the repel- 





lently attractive parson who wrote under the sonorously significant 
name Jeremias Gotthelf, as lovable and precious a character as | 
any of his own creations: and one feels Mr. Pascal likes him 
better than Stifter. (The printing of the book, in this Age of | 
Inaccuracy, is mostly good, and it comes as something of a shock 
to find Mr. Blackall’s study of Stifter predated by forty years.) 
In a welcome chapter on the general characteristics of the German | 
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A. J. Ayer and others 


THE REVOLUTION 
IN PHILOSOPHY 


The lectures here published, most of which were 
originally broadcast in the Third Programme of the 
B.B.C., are about the development of philosophy in 
the last sixty years, largely in England, but also in 
Germany, Austria and America. The contributors are 
A. J. Ayer, W. C. Kneale, G. A. Paul, D. F. Pears, 
P. F. Strawson, G. J. Warnock and R. A Wollheim. 
With an Introduction by Gilbert Ryle. 10s. 6d. 


ESSAYS IN 
CONCEPTUAL ANALYSIS 


Selected and Edited by 
Antony Flew 


All the subjects treated in these essays fall within the 
field covered by Oxford ‘Logic’ examination papers. 
The authors are Honor Brotman, Edna Daitz, Antony 
Flew, Peter Herbst, John Hospers, D. F. Pears, J. J. C. 
Smart, P. F. Strawson, Stephen Toulmin, J. O. Urmson 
and G. J. Warnock. 18s. 





x 
L. E. JONES 
An Edwardian Youth 


A new volume of memoirs by the author of A Victorian 
Boyhood, of which The Sunday Times said, ‘further 
volumes of his memoirs will be demanded by those 
who like to be charmed, amused, enlightened and 
provoked.’ This second equally disarming book recalls 
life in the ‘small Utopia’ of Balliol fifty years ago. 
Ready July 12th. 18s. 








He 
WALTER MACKEN 
The Green Hills 


The twenty-one tales in this book are all concerned with 
the people of this distinguished Irish writer’s home 
town—‘the Citie of the Tribes.’ Witty as well as 
poignant reading for your holiday. 12s. 6d. 


NEW LINES 


Edited and Introduced by 
Robert Conquest 


The contributors to this anthology of recent poetry are 
Kingsley Amis, Robert Conquest, Donald Davie, 
D. J. Enright, Thom Gunn, John Holloway, Elizabeth 
Jennings, Philip Larkin and John Wain. ‘Will help to 
change our attitude to modern poetry.-—J. G. Wilson. 

12s. 6d. 
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AYORAMA 


BY RAYMOND DE COCCOLA AND PAUL KING 


Born in Corsica and educated at a Jesuit College, Father de 
Coccola was trained as an Oblate missionary and in 1937 was scent 
at his own request, among the Eskimos of the Canadian Centrai 
Arctic. For twelve years he shared their quarters and way of life. 
their moments of joy and their hours of peril. Out of this experience 
comes an account of Eskimo life that will hold every reader 
fascinated. It is vividly illustrated by the drawings of James 
Houston. 21s. nel 


A BOOK OF AUSTRALIAN VERSE 


Selected by JUDITH WRIGHT 


Australian poetry has had to feel its way towards a true appreciation 
of a difficult and unwelcoming landscape in order to make its 
individual contribution to the foundation of a national culture. 
The editor, herselt a major Australian poet, has. been chiefly con- 
cerned with showing the way her countrymen have faced these 
problems: the result, with emphasis on the poetry of the past thirty 
years, is a vigorous and simulating collection, 15S. net 





TREASURY CONTROL 


The Co-ordination of Financial and 

Economic Policy in Great Britain 

BY SAMUEL H. BEER 

‘This admirable and delightful little book is concerned not with 
public finance and economics, but with public administration 
and political science, . . . In the popular mind Treasury control is 
something vexatious, not to say pestilential. The reader ot this 
fascinating study is likely to feel very differently.” Roy Harrod in 
THE SUNDAY TIMES $5. net 


“WEST-INDIA POLICY UNDER 
THE RESTORATION 


BY A. P. THORNTON 


. Mr. Thornton’s adrairabie contribution to the history ot 
mperial policy and the West Indies . . .” TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT. This book, based throughout on original sources, 
examines the relations between the English Crown and its most 
valuable possessions during the heyday of the West-India sugar- 
economy. 358. net 


USE AND ABUSE OF HISTORY 


BY PIBTER GEYL 


‘In true historical spirit, Protessor Geyi does noi dogmatize what 
history should do. He reviews what historians have done .. . 
A. J. P. Taylor in the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN ( Yale University 
Press) 20s. net 


FEDERALISM AND 
CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 


BY WILLIAM S. LIVINGSTON 


This book deals with iederai government as a problem in both 
political theory and comparative government. Data for the study 
have been drawn primarily trom four countries—Canada, Australia, 
Switzerland, and the United States. In each case the author anaiyses 
the means of changing the constitution and the balance o: powers 
between central and loca: governments, in order to measure the 
protections that are ultimately afforded to the component state. 
425. het 
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novel Mr. Pascal notes how rare it is for English and French 
writers on the novel to show any acquaintance with German 
novels—making, in fact, the point that he who ignores what is 
provincial is himself a provincial. 

Mr. Pascal is a grand guide, if we will really allow him to lead 
us on to read ‘Ottilie hatte diesen Nachmittag einen Spaziergang 
an den See gemacht. . and whatever other glories he may 


formally or incidentally reveal. OLIVER EDWARDS 


The Troubled Au 


THe CENTRAL Biue. By Marsha! of the Royal Air Force Sir John 
Slessor. (Cassell, 30s.) 


Tue war and post-war years were no respecters of persons. Who 
in, say, September, 1938, would have been the more surprised, 
and dismayed, if they had been told that they would be fairly 
closely associated over the next fifteen years—Group-Captain 
Slessor, the rising young Air Staff Officer, struggling with 
rearmament after Munich at the Air Ministry, or John Strachey, 
one of the three selectors of the Left Book, the author of The 
Coming Struggle for Power, sitting on Ellis Island, because the 
American authorities considered him too dangerous a ‘radical to 
admit to the United States? 

And yet, whether we liked it or not, we were so associated. 
By 1941, I was Air Vice Marshal Slessor’s PRO at the Head- 
quarters of 5 Group of Bomber Command. In the latter part of 
the war I was a very junior Air Staff Officer in the Air Ministry 
while Slessor held the variety of staff appointments and commands 
which he describes in this book, and was brought into contact 
with him from time to time. Then in 1945 we found ourselves 
fellow members of the Air Council, he as Air Member for Per- 
sonnel, | as Under-Secretary of State for Air. Finally, in 1950, we 
sat together on the Defence Committee, he as Chief of the Air 
Staft, | as Secretary of State for War. 

The first thing that made me admire Slessor was something 
almost opposite to the conventional military qualities. 1 saw that 
he had so deep a confidence in himself that he was not afraid 
to pause and to hesitate, when hesitation was needed. This quality 
arose out of his concern, his care, his troubled, painful anxiety 
for the air crews of his command. In 1941 the commander of a 
Bomber Group usually sat in the Group Ops room before and 
during the start of an operation, making the final decisions, in 
the light of the latest met. reports, as to whether the operation 
should start or not, or, if the aircraft were already airborne, as 
to whether they should be recalled to base by wireless. I had 
watched several officers making these critical decisions. They 
had done so, no doubt to the very best of their abilities, in a 
short, sharp, soldierly sort of way, intent a little, one couldn’t 
help thinking, on getting through with the job. Then I saw Slessor 
making those decisions in a different way. He would sit there, 
silent and abstracted from the Ops room activity; you could see 
him weighing the opposed considerations in his mind; the 
necessity to wage the war, the safety of his aircraft and his crews, 
the ever-changing weather pattern. At the last practicable 
moment, and with a sort of resignation, Slessor came to his 
decision, and issued his orders. 

Those nocturnal decisions in the Grantham Ops room have 
evidently stayed in Slessor’s mind also, for he describes them 
in this book. With generosity he gives much of the credit—it was 
well deserved—for one of the most notable of them to ‘the Grem- 
lin, Mr. Matthews, his remarkable Met. Officer. Slessor writes 
of one night when Matthews vehemently urged a last-minute 
diversion because of icing conditions, contrary to Bomber Com- 
mand’s operational plan. 

{ had the utmost faith in him—he knew the aircraft and the 
crews and what could be expected of them almost as well as | 
did—and I had no hesitation in diverting my group from Berlin 
to a closer alternative target, and so informed Command. | do not 
idvocate group commanders taking the law into their own hands 
in this way as a general rule, but on occasions it is not only justified 
but absolutely essential. Actually I think that on this occasion the 
same action should have been taken for the whole Command, but 
anyway a group commander knows his crews and his aircraft and 
what they can reasonably be called upon to do, better than any 
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higher authority—or if he doesn’t he has no business to be there. 
Of the 400 bombers that went out that night, thirty-seven failed to 
return; 5 Group lost only two out of seventy-nine. 


This solicitude, combined with an iron determination to prose- 
cute the war, made me sense in Slessor something extra, some- 
thing over and above the qualities possessed by the other able 
officers whom I met. Not only his brilliant subsequent career but 
also this long, interesting, characteristic book, shows that Slessor 
does indeed possess this something extra. It is the book of a 
military statesman rather than of an Air Commander-in-Chief, 
merely.. It is not that all Slessor’s judgements and opinions are, 
from my point of view, statesmanlike. For, contrary to some 
opinion, Slessor has always been at heart a Tory of the old 
school. Nevertheless he has always attempted to face the facts 
of the contemporary world as they are, rather than as they 
looked when riding home, for example, after the Camberley 
Drag (of which we hear a great deal in these pages) in 1930. This 
combination of a basically traditional turn of mind with a con- 
emporary awareness, leads Slessor into what seems to me contra- 
dictory attitudes. For instance, I can make nothing of the 
combination of his eloquent plea, in the last pages of the book, 
for what amounts to peaceful, if vigilant, co-existence with the 
Russians, with his endorsement of Kipling’s: ‘There is no truce 
with Adam-zad the Bear that looks like a man.’ Can one really 
co-exist peacefully with someone with whom one passionately 
urges that there can be no truce? Again, several passages 
in the work make me feel that Slessor has not really made up his 
mind to the dissolution of the British Empire in its old form, 
founded upon the physical power of Britain, and to the attempt 
io put in its place a voluntarily associating Commonwealth. 
However, none of us are likely to escape such contradictions 
amidst the ferment of the contemporary world. The thing which 
distinguishes Slessor is that he wrestles with these basic issues— 
~—that he is usually aware of the passing of the world into which 
he was born. 

Much of the present book is taken up with the detailed 
history of the major campaigns, conferences and air operations 
of the Second World War, with a surprising number of which 
Slessor was intimately concerned. As such it will be compulsory 
ttading for anyone who wishes to make a serious study of the 
late war. For Slessor is nearly always a little franker and more 
outspoken than the other memorialists and historians who have 
covered the same ground. Again, there is something extra about 
lhe man. JOHN STRACHEY 


‘ . b] 

Afric Maps 

UNTIL. fairly recently a majority of traveliers in the less 
sophisticated regions of Africa could be said to merit Swift's jibe 
iainst some of the culture-sellers of his day: 

So geographers, in Afric maps, 

With savage pictures fill their gaps, 

And o’er unhabitable downs 

Place elephants for want of towns. 

Now, the traveller, out of respect either for himself or his prospec- 
ive reader (or his publisher’s contract), is avid to quote dates, 
imes and places as he describes what befell in the land of the 





nthropophagi. Or perhaps the above-average writer realises that 
ny view of anything African is a highly subjective one, few 
eople having enough experience and analytical power to possess 
wide perspective on this shapeless and exotic region; and so 
is story must win conviction by the exactitude of its detail. 

No less than in -Strabo’s day Africa represents for us the 
imitive and inexplicable; its size, shapelessness and poor com- 
lunications leave it only partially exploited. It is a lucky dip with 
izes for all who will venture in. The professional hunter of 
amonds, pelts, minerals, anthropological curiosa, black souls, or 
ere sensation can find something on which he can train the 
ghts of his rifle, camera or imagination. 

Pondoro by John Taylor (Muller, 18s.) is the story of a white 
ofessional hunter of elephants who gives us the high-spots of 
ity years’ gunning after not only the clephants but hippo, 
iffalo, lion and leopard too. Albert Mahuzier in Tragic Safari 
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NELSON 


The Historia Pontificalis 
of John of Salisbury 


edited by MARJORIE CHIBNALL John of Salisbury’s only 
historical work is an account of Western Europe during and 
after the Second Crusade; it is of the first importance for 
English affairs at the time, and for the character and policy 
of Pope Eugenius Ill, The author was not only a trustworthy 
historian; his mastery of words gives the narrative a lively 
style. Nelson’s Medieval Texts 20s 


Theatre in the East 
by FAUBION BOWERS A survey of Asian dance and 


drama—lively, entertaining, comprehensive and up to date. 
Traveller, linguist, scholar and professional musician and 
choreographer, the author deals in great detail with his 
subject, covering fourteen regions: India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, Indonesia, the Philippines, 
China, Vietnam, Malaya, Hong Kong, Okinawa and Japan. 
With 73 half-tone plates. July 12 1 42s 


Modern Rhododendrons 


by B. H. M. and P. A. COX The last word on rhododen- 
dron cultivation, with full details of shape, colour, hardiness ; 
shade and shelter; soil, pruning, watering; methods of 
propagation. Differing climatic and other conditions pre- 
vailing in various parts of the country are taken into account. 
With 4 colour plates by Margaret Stones and many line 
drawings. July 12 21s 


BLOOD ROYAL 


by LAIN MONCREIFFE and DON POTTINGER ‘An 
entertainingly written and illustrated exposition of mon- 
archy,’ says The Sunday Times, ‘from mythical . . times to the 
present day.” ‘Its unpedantic text and whimsical drawings,’ 
adds The Daily Telegraph, ‘mask a vast fund of erudition.’ 
With vivid colour on every page. 12s 6d 


Spring-and summer book: list on request 


36 PARK ST LONDON W1 
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COMPTON MACKENZIE’S 


great novel about homosexuality 


TEIN IC 


‘A major work of art.’ John Connell 
‘Told with a beautiful economy and detach- 
ment.’ John Raymond 


‘It should be read by everyone, from the Lord 
Chief Justice to your local policeman.’ John 
Davenport 13s 6d 


SEBASTIAN FOX 
ONE MAN’S POISON 


‘The story is vivaciously written and the solu- 
tion is ingenious.’ Times Literary Supplement 


‘Cleverly satirical, neatly planned and well 
written.” Daily Mail 12s 6d 


HUGH KENNER 


DUBLIN’S JOYCE 


‘The most intelligent, clear and complete study 
of Joyce to date. It may well turn out to be 


one of the seminal books of literary criticism. 
Sedn O’Faolain 

‘He is quite unusually intelligent and has a 
critical discrimination rare among New Critics 
. .. an excellent book which should be read by 
all who read Joyce.’ Edwin Muir 


Frontispiece. 25s 


MURIEL JAEGER 
BEFORE VICTORIA 


‘An excellent book. .. . It draws attention to a 
neglected but essential subject, and does it with 
wit and distinction.’ Times Literary Supplement 
‘Her essay in social history possesses interest 
and charm, It is well written, thoughtful and 
provocative.’ Sir Philip Magnus 18s 


THE CHATTO BOOK OF 
MODERN POETRY 


Edited by 
C. DAY LEWIS and JOHN LEHMANN 


A comprehensive selection from the work of 
96 British poets, 1915-1955. 15s 


Chatto and Windus 
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(Elek, 16s.) roamed around the Chad Territory, south of the 
Saraha, desiring to photograph wild animals in colour. His party 
was also willing to shoot if necessary. Bad luck went with them, 
equipment going astray and a companion being clawed to death 
by a lion; but rather unimaginative writing does little to make 
this catalogue of distress memorable. 

In this largely male contingent, the one female, Rehna Cloete, 
in The Nylon Safari (Arthur Barker, 18s.), fails to shine in her 
account of a luxury hunting trip (cameras mainly) in Tangan- 
yika. The account is full of that deafeningly self-deprecating 
whimsy that the American female writer too frequently uses 
when travelling as an innocent abroad. Ernst Zwilling is another 
fully professional hunter (guns and cameras) whose roamings 
round the Cameroons in Jungle Fever (Souvenir Press, 18s.) bring 
to light not only pygmy hunters, but pygmy elephants too. He 
also caught (alive) a series of gorillas and chimpanzees for zoo 
replenishments, and enjoyed a visit to a fabulously feudal sultan 
in—of all likely places!—Bubandjiddaland. This gentleman had 
a collection of alarm clocks, 800 concubines, and an army of 
negro, chain-mailed cavalry, some of which assets he displayed 
to his visitor. 

It’s a relief to escape from the bark of elephant-rifles to the 


placid charms of Dimbilil by Errol Whittall (Arthur Barker, 18s.), "4 


in which the author relates his own story of an African farm in 
Kenya. His account is straightforward and he seems to represent 
the best sort of really humane white African, sensible about his 
job, his fellows, his countryside and its native inhabitants. Almost 
as placid is the account given in All the Way to Abenab by 
Frank Haythornthwaite (Faber, 21s.) of his impression on, and 
reaction to, his parish in South West Africa. With a region as 
large as England and Wales to administer, the author found time 
to explore something of the geology and economy of his circuit; 
the domestic detail will strike sympathetic echoes in every country 
parsonage over here. 

The most individual writings come from the three—South 
African, American, English—who have gone around their parts 
of Africa with a clear objective in mind and an avid appetite for 
living every day and every experience. Rex Tremlett, born of South 
African pioneer stock, tells persuasively in Road to Ophir 
(Hutchinson, 16s.) of estate management and gold prospecting in 
and around Tanganyika and Uganda. He can really communicate 
what the loneliness feels like, how the urge to discover drives 
and also compensates for disappointment. He understands a great 
deal about the African and his point of view; his sense and 
sensibility are explicit in a very workmanlike and sympathetically 
written story. 

Next Doctors, Drums and Dances (Robert Hale, 18s.) by 
Andreas Laszlo, an American doctor, whose tour round Angola 
attractively mingles American know-how, acute medical observa- 
tion, and appallingly bad diplomacy amongst primitive natives. 
He went full of curiosity about medicine (both tropical and 
native) and native rituals, and discovered a lot about leprosy 
treatment, witch-doctoring and sexual initiation rites. This is a 
really illuminating study of the corner of Africa most remote 
from European interest or influence. 

Lastly, the best-observed account of all—Russell Warren 
Howe’s Theirs the Darkness (Herbert Jenkins, 16s.)—which tells 
of his sojourn in Gaboon, where he travelled widely and tried to 
understand both native and colonist. His view of the Frenchman 
in Africa is based on acute analysis of people and conditions; he 
really knows what the settler is there for and what he gets out of 
it; he gets along smoothly with natives both primitive and 
Europeanised. He gives an unusual picture of Schweitzer and his 
institution at Laambaraynay, communes with witch-doctors and 
missionary priests, goes exploring, collects works of native art, 
and comes away awed and thrilled by the muddle, complexity, 
beauty and savagery. But he sees with clear eyes, has remarkably 
few prejudices and remains non-partisan throughout all. This is 
an admirably sincere and sharply observed study of a very 
fascinating corner of Africa. . . . To round off this mixed bag 
comes: Portrait of Southern Africa by Hanns Reich (Collins, 25s.) 
—one hundred photographs paying tribute to native buildings, 
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costumes and customs and contrasting them with the luxury and 
modernity of the bigger cities. 
This collection of ‘Afric maps’ is encouragingly free from 
wanton exaggeration and if the authors do not seem to have 
exercised a proper discretion always (particularly, with most of 
them, in their dealings with African natives) their experiences add 
up to a lot of illumination on some of the dark corners of the 
darkest of continents. A. V. COTON 


Areas of Order 
MINOS OR MINOTAUR? By John Bowle. (Cape, 15s.) 


Most of the present advocates of a world order ruled by a 
world government fall into either of two classes. One set of writers, 
moved by hope, recommend it as the ascent into a heaven of 
perpetual peace and happiness; the other, moved by fear, recom- 
mend it as the only alternative to the hell which the hydrogen 
bomb has disclosed to us. Mr. Bowle seems to be inclined towards 
the second of these views. But he is not disposed to accept just 
any sort of world government: he has no use for a world order 
(ruled from Moscow or elsewhere), which, though it might remove 
the threat of destruction, would lack the ‘democratic’ character 
he requires. What he urges upon us, as the alternative to destruc- 
tion, is a ‘constitutional world order.’ In short, he demands the 
best as the alternative to the worst. But he finds ‘in the long 
perspective of history’ an ‘inevitable development of a world 
society’ of this character. This gives him hope, which his belief 
that mankind is now equipped technically to construct and 
manage such a society turns into confidence. It is true that, for 
the present, much of the energy of those he claims as allies in this 
project must go in devising expedients to avoid immediate 
catastrophe, but the larger enterprise should not merely be put 
by for another day. First, we must set about creating ‘areas of 
regional order,’ and then we must establish ‘a world authority, 
with revocable powers, ultimately responsible to all mankind.’ 
It is an old dream which Mr. Bowles struggles to turn into a 
rational programme. 

he starting point of his argument is the achievement of man- 
kind in establishing ‘constitutional government’ on a small scale. 
The fact that he does not always recognise how small a part of 
the world has ever experienced anything like what he calls 
‘constitutional government’ and how precarious an achievement 
it is even on a small scale, makes his starting point appear firmer 
than it is; but, as far as it goes, it is sound. At least it is sounder 


than some earlier projects to abolish war, which turned out to be | 


aimed at merely abolishing the current kind of war, dynastic war, 
for example. The project is to enlarge what we already enjoy; 
and the prospects of doing on a ‘supra-national level and 
ultimately at a world level, not by conquest but by consent,’ what 
has been achieved in small areas seems to him encouraging. The 
path which ‘mass opinion’ and fear of destruction drive us to 
take has already been pioneered: the Parliament of Man is 
believed to be intimated in the democratic assemblies of modern 
Europe, We must have faith in a democratic world order and we 
must set about extending current international agencies: 


poverty, famine and monetary embarrassment are being overcome 
by other energetic world organisations. All that is needed is for 
us to recognise ‘the political sequel’ of what is already afoot. 
Mr. Bowle’s object is ‘to provide an agenda from which further 
exploration can be made,’ and he cannot be expected to answer 
all the questions of detail that are likely to crop up in the course 
of pursuing this enterprise. But it must be confessed that there 
are Some more general questions on which the reader looks for 
guidance and finds very little. If Mr. Bowle were among those 
who have unlimited faith in power and believe that all that has 
hindered human happiness is an insufficient concentration of 
power to achieve it, his position would be more easily under- 
‘tandable. But he is not. He knows that even small amounts of 
power are apt to corrupt those who wield them, and he under- 
tands the main problem of politics as the problem of the control 
of power. Consequently one wonders at his confidence that a 


for | 
ignorance is already being combated by UNESCO, and disease, ; 





ingle world political authority, without partner or competitor, 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


Automation: Friend or Foe? 
R. H. MACMILLAN 


The age of Automation is at hand: its consequences 
are being urgently debated to-day. In a clearly 
written and timely book R. H. Macmillan explains 
what Automation is, its advantages and limits, and 
how this ‘second Industrial Revolution’ will affect 
the daily life of every man and woman. 8 piates. 
8s. 6d. net 


Physics, Psychology 
& Medicine 
].H. WOODGER 


Two-fitths of the patients in Britain’s hospitals are 
suffering from mental illness ; yet only a small fraction 
of a doctor’s training deals with this subject. Here 
is a closely argued and controversial plea for a more 
balanced training. 8s. 6d. net 


The Thought & Culture of 
the English Renaissance 
Edited by E. M. NUGENT 


An anthology of one hundred long extracts from 
Tudor prose writers in various genres. Each group 
is accompanied by an authoritative essay and short 
biographies. 722 pages. 37s. 6d. net 


& rusading Warfare 
R. C. SMALL 


Dr Smail deals with crusading warfare between 
1097 and 1193. He includes a consideration of the 
political and social organization of the crusaders’ 
states, and there is a long section on crusaders’ castles. 


30s. net 
Adam Smith 


C.R. FAY 


A study of Adam Smith and the Scotland of the 
eighteenth century, including a section on his part 
in developing Political Economy as a science, and 
an account of his relationships with Townshend, 
Gibbon and Benjamin Franklin. 25s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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THE PROVING FLIGHT 


David Beaty 


“Inevitably it recalls Nevil Shute’s No Highway— 
an airliner is making its first flight across the Atlantic 
—but it has a difference that is a distinction.” — 
Spectator. 


“There have been many dramatic transatlantic 

flight books but none better than, and few to equal, 

this.” —Star. 14s. 
Book Society Choice 


THE SECRET RIVER 


C. H. B. Kitchin 


This novel by the author of Death of My Aunt and 
The Cornish Fox spans the period from the “bright 
young things” till after the war. The story of a vain, 
egocentric woman and her dutiful daughter: it 
pinpoints a class, a crisis and a period. 
Book Society Recommend. July 16th. 


MY DOG TULIP 


J. R. Ackerley 


Highly controversial account of the life of an 
Alsatian bitch in a London suburb by the author 
of Hindoo Holiday. July 16th. 10s. 6d. 








16s. 








THE DEAD SEA 
SCROLLS 


Professor Millar Burrows 


“The first comprehensive popular account of the 
scrolls and an attempt that is notably successful. 
Professor Burrows has set forth in language that is 
lucid and plain the whole astonishing story : he has 
really provided an encyclopaedia on the subject.” 
—Edmund Wilson reviewing the American edition in 
“Encounter”, July 30th. 30s. 


THE ECONOMIC 
CONSEQUENCES OF 
AUTOMATION 


Dr. Paul Einzig 


First full study by a leading economist on this 
subject, in all its aspects, written with the minimum 
of technical terms. July 23rd. 21s. 
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would be so easily capable of control. And his glib condition 
that its powers must be ‘revocable’ and that it should be 
‘responsible to mankind’ exposes rather than fills a serious gap in 
his argument. There is, in fact, next to no analogy between such 
an authority and the authority of any known ‘constitutional 
government.’ 

Moreover, if Mr. Bowle believed that the office of government 
is to be the referee of collisions of interest, the chances of operat- 
ing a world government would be greater than if he believed its 
office to be the substantive management of human activity by an 
élite of experts. But ‘We are all Saint Simonians now,’ he says; 
and that, in so far as it is true, transforms what might have been 
a rational programme back into a dream which most of us would 
recognise as a nightmare. A world authority, operating ‘un plan 
général de travaux’ would be more than we at present know how 
to control. And the very moderation of Mr. Bowle’s argument 
leaves its residue of puzzles. He understands well enough that 
there is much in our present situation—not only the bogey of 
national sovereignty, but our experience of ‘mass democracy’ — 
which must qualify our confidence in the possibility and in the 
beneficence of a world political authority, but he does not take 
account of difficulties which he makes a great show of recognising. 
His position constantly resolves itself into a not very convincing 
thesis that ‘in spite of enormous obstacles’ we are moving 
inevitably towards the development of a world political authority 
at once Saint Simonian and ‘democratic’ in character, and that 
it is this or ‘destruction.’ MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


Ancients of the Earth 


A History OF THE Soci#Ty OF ANTIQUARIES. By Joan Evans. 
(The Society of Antiquaries, 35s.) 

Tue first pages of the first minute book of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, written in William Stukeley’s hand and 
dated January 1, 1717-18, laid down as Article vi that the Director 
of the Society ‘shall superintend and regulate all the drawings, 
prints, plates and books of the Society and all their works of 
printing, drawing or engraving.’ The present Director, daughter 
of one President and sister of another, has discharged her office 
with the exemplary zeal she has ‘for the honour of the Society’ 
by writing this, the first full-length history of the Society, planned 
as part of the celebration of the bicentenary of the Royal Charter 
granted to it by George II in 1751. 

What kind of a Society was the Antiquaries meant to be? What 
did the Antiquaries at various periods of their history think they 
were at? In short, what was, and what is, an Antiquary? Dr. 
Evans herself senses ‘a true dichotomy among antiquaries ... 
between those whose eyes are trained to documents (in the narrow 
sense) and those whose eyes are trained to things.’ This was always 
the issue and perhaps the growth of specialist societies, from the 
Numismatic Society founded in 1838 to the Prehistoric Society 
almost a hundred years later in 1934, is an indication of how 
impossible it was for one Society to study all the material aspects 
of the past: and yet how valuable a Society is which sets no 
barriers to its study of archeology—although admittedly it re- 
jected in 1883 a paper on the shipwreck of Sir Cloudesley Shovel 
in 1707. 

What the Society did gradually set its face against was the 
study of taste—and how this infuriated Horace Walpole! “The 
Antiquaries will be as ridiculous as they used to be,’ he wrote 
to Cole in 1778, ‘and since it is impossible to infuse taste into 
them, they will be as dry and dull as their predecessors. . . . 
Bishop Lyttleton used to torment me with barrows and Roman 
camps, and I would as soon have attended to the turf graves in 
our churchyards. I have no curiosity to know how awkward and 
clumsy men have been in the dawn of arts or in their decay.’ 
But that was, in the end, what the Society of Antiquaries was 
for: to wrest the facts of history from the intractable material 
remains of the past, whether in themselves those remnants were 


beautiful or ugly, large or apparently insignificant. It was Pitt- 
Rivers who hammered home this doctrine that all objects were 
of equal interest to the archeologist: as Dr. Evans writes, ‘He 


fully exorcised the ghost of taste.’ 
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This long book provides a mine of well-documented informa- 
tion for anyone interested in the study of the past by the British 
since the sixteenth century. 


Waving the Leek 


WetsH SHorT Stories. Selected and with an introduction by 
Gwyn Jones. (O.U.P., 6s.) 


THE stage Welshman—feckless, emotional, equivocating, poetic, 
gifted with the gab—is an endearing enough personage, and those 
of his compatriots who act it up a little in real life make good 
enough drinking companions. When he becomes the persona or 
the guiding hand of the Anglo-Welsh writer of prose, there is less 
to be said for him. In this incarnation his favourite modes are 
solemn, adjectival poeticality unrelieved by humour, and a pawky 
humour occasionally relieved by solemn, adjectival poeticality. 
He gleefully breaks the bounds of what Mr. Graves calls ‘prose 
decency,’ being quite prepared to say of someone waiting outside 
a room that they ‘stood like spoon-food outside the busy mouth,’ 
or to lurch all unwitting into magazine-serial flummery and 
write that ‘a slash of poppies burnt a red wound across the field.’ 
His dialogue tends towards the ponderously gnomic or saga-like. 
He is weak in narrative, preferring to load a single incident with 
verbal festoons. 

I do not know whether the eighteen names in Professor Gwyn 
Jones’s anthology include the best Anglo-Welsh short-story 
writers; in his introduction he claims high distinction for eight 
of them, including himself. But however this may be, the hand 
of the stage Welshman is heavy on nearly all the contributors. 
Too many of them are what Professor Jones calls (in admiring 
terms) ‘word-bibbers . . . the loving elaborators of verbal effects.’ 
And many—I should guess the majority—of them come from 
industrial South Wales, but choose for their settings an Arcadia 
that may have affinities with what rural Wales once was, or even 
with what it still is in some of the remoter places, though I doubt 
it on the evidence given here. Anyway, these authors often avoid 
the backgrounds they would be expected to know best. Does 
South Wales seem too much like England? It isn’t really. Is it 
only in North Wales, in thinly populated areas, that the Welsh 
character flourishes? I think the Anglo-Welsh writer sometimes 
begins to believe his own propaganda about the Welsh character, 
and of course a big thing in the Welsh character is making a big 
thing of the Welsh character. This would explain the continual 
clangour of stylistic oddity in these stories, the frequent air of 
literal translation from Welsh, although only four of the twenty- 
eight were first written in Welsh. Constantly trying to be Welsh 
will make nobody a good Welsh or Anglo-Welsh writer. 

Several of these stories are exempted from the above denuncia- 
tion, which was partly the result of disappointment and also, 
perhaps, of mild rage at finding Mr. Emyr Humphreys, the best 
of the younger Anglo-Welsh authors, unrepresented. There is 
good stuff from Mr. Rhys Davies, Alun Lewis, Mr. Gwyn 
Thomas, Mr. Aled Vaughan, and especially Caradoc Evans, the 
daddy of them all—if this volume does no more than find him 
new readers, it will have been worth while. KINGSLEY AMIS 


Round the Earth 


Tue Lycian SHore. By Freya Stark. (John Murray, 25s.) 
THE DRUNKEN Forest. By Gerald Durrell. (Hart-Davis, 18s.) 


BABE FEET IN THE PaLace. By Agnes Newton Keith. (Michael 
Joseph, 18s.) 


ADVENTURES IN PARADISE. By Willard Price. (Heinemann, 21s.) 
THE SEVEN Litt.e Sisters. By William Willis. (Hutchinson, 16s.) 
Wuat a joy to read a travel book so distinguished in thought and 





word as The Lycian Shore! There aren’t many writers who rise so 
clearly above the teeming marketplace of travellers as Miss Stark, 
and who manage as well to make their works, as hers, both 
entertainment and literature. This volume is the second stage of 
her Turkish travels, and superficially it is the account of a voyage 
she made in a small boat from the Gulf of Smyrna round the 
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ONE MARINE’S TALE 
GENERAL SIR LESLIE HOLLIS 


‘Highly readable book,” Daily Express, ‘Has some 
good Churchillian stories to tell . . . modest and 
ively.’ The Times, Illustrated. 158. 


V. and E. PETROV 


EMPIRE OF FEAR 


‘Of high quality as well as of profound interest.’ The 
Economist. ‘A precious document.’ New Statesman. 
‘A good book to read.” Edward Crankshaw, The 
Observer. Illustrated, 18s 


FREE LOVE 
AND HEAVENLY SINNERS 


ROBERT SHAPLEN 


‘Mr. Shaplen’s reconstruction of the famous Beecher 
scandal is useful.” Times Literary Supplement ‘Richly 
entertaining.’ Sunday Express, “Fascinating, if some- 
what baffling, reading.’ Spectator. Illustrated. 1s 


THE FREMANTLE DIARY 


‘They have restored to us one of the great One Book 
immortals,’ Yorkshire Evening Post. ‘A valuable 
addition to civil-war studies,’ The Listener, 21s 


WOLF MANKOWITZ 

MY OLD MAN’S A DUSTMAN 

‘An unmistakable masterpiece . . . He has done for 
the Cockney English what James Joyce did for the 
Dublin Irish.’ Elizabeth Bowen, The Tatler. 
‘Splendidly sad and funny.” Norman Shrapnel, 
Manchester Guardian, Ios 6d 


JAMIE IS 


MY HEARTS DESIRE 
ALFRED CHESTER 


An outstanding first novel by a young writer whose 
stories have earned the comment: ‘He outwrites 
Faulkner and Steinbeck.” NY World Telegram. 158 


SIMON 
ELIZABETH HAMILTON 


‘A wonderfully sensitive account of a woman’s 
growth in love.’ Isobel Quigly, Spectator. ‘Almost 
perfect in its kind,’ The Times. 10s 6d 


THE ROOM ON THE ROOF 
RUSKIN BOND 


‘I liked it the best of the lot.’ Mary Scrutton, New 
Statesman, ‘A fresh and delicate quality of both 
feeling and humour.’ The Scotsman. tos 6d 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 


Write for our list: 12-14 Carlisle Street London W1 
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south-west corner of Asia Minor. But, as admirers of Miss Stark 
will expect, upon the clear-etched frame of physical travel rises 
a zikkurat of allusion, comment and philosophy. 

Here is travel of the body and mind, a true genius that no flood 
of lesser adventures can ever swamp. Whether she contemplates 
&@ monastery or ponders on the life of nomads her touch is sure, 
her effect perfect. I urge anyone who is thinking of writing a 
travel book to read The Lycian Shore. If they still go on with it, 
they should write a very good book indeed. 

Mr. Durrell’s aim is not so high, though his travel books are 
gems of a lesser kind. This time, in The Drunken Forest, he is in 
South America, collecting animals and birds, and those who are 
already fans will not need to be told how warmly he recounts 
the adventures of collecting. 

Sometimes his distinctive, amiable style betrays him and he 
becomes avuncular: the result of this is rather like one of those 
boys’ books in which the young reader absorbs information 
through a half-witted nephew (‘We'll need ten yards of rope, a 
sharp knife and a forked pole if we want to catch that little fellow, 
Dick.’ ‘Right-ho, Uncle Gerald.) And now and then a peculiar 
tweeness comes in. Perhaps this is because Mr. Durrell, at heart, 
like all collectors, has a sense of guilt about riving our little 
animal friends from their lairs and imprisoning them in cages. 
This guilt he mocks, and when (as happened) he had to turn all 
his prizes loose because a revolution broke out in Paraguay he 
smugly recounts that none of them wanted to leave. However, one 
feels that he is not as happy about this as he says he is. 

Bare Feet in the Palace is the latest work by another well- 
known author. This is an account of a year spent in the Philippines 
in 1954, and her view of those confused islands is picturesque 
rather than realistic. Like all women writers on the Far East (with 
the exception perhaps of Emily Hahn) Mrs. Keith falls irretriev- 
ably in love with her subject and even poverty is something to be 
made a word-picture of. The style is a curious one (the historic 
present is not a happy tense) but if anyone wishes to learn some- 
thing about the Philippines, this is an adequate book. 
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Ivor Brown THEATRE 1955-56. Our senior dramatic 
critic’s second annual review of the year’s work. 21s 
Paul Dehn FOR LOVE AND MONEY. A collection ot 
outstanding pieces, prose and poetry, grave and gay. 12s 6d 
Fougasse THE GOOD-TEMPERED PENCIL. A survey 
of modern humorous art in Great Britain and the United 
States. Iss 
Walter Kerr HOW NOT TO WRITE A PLAY. ‘Ha 
zest, challenge, devilment. Intelligent theatre people should sample 
these chapters.’ j. B. PRIESTLY New S‘atemeni & Nation 21s 
| Violet Markham, C.H. FRIENDSHIP’S HARVEST. 
A book of both biography and political and social history. 25s 
Joanna Richardson RACHEL. The definitive biography 
of the great 19th-century French actress. 21s 
Vilhelm Moberg THE EMIGRANTS. ‘A fine novel, 
noble in conception and packed with interesting detail.’ 


New Statesman & Nation 1§s 
Edwin O’Connor THE LAST HURRAH. ‘Gives us 
brilliantly . . . as living, as lovable a character as has come 


out of an American novel since the war.’ Sunday Times 18s 
Peter Vansittart THE GAME AND THE GROUND. 
‘This highly intelligent and versatile author’s best novel so 
far.” DANIEL GEORGE ‘Intensely interesting.’ Spectator 12s 6d 





A catalogue giving full details of these and other books 
may be had on request from 


Max Reinhardt Ltd., 66 Chandos Place, WC2 
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At the thought of Samoa and Tahiti most men lose all sense 
of proportion. Let the Coca-Cola salesmen do their worst, they 
can but graze the surface of those placid islands. We know that 
they are earthly paradises, and here Willard Price, in Adventures 
in Paradise, confirms our romantic view. 

He is a realistic writer, and gives the price as well as the aroma 
of everything, and his verdict is that even after Stevenson, 
Maugham, Gauguin, and Nordhoff and Hall, Tahiti is a golden 
land. It is a snappily written book, with an irritating system of 
paragraph headings, but if the reader will not be put off by this 
he will enjoy a delightful book. Unlike the dream inspired by so 
many travel books we need not plod over burning hills or shovel 
through snow or argue with deaf and dumb frontier guards to 
reach this promised land. If we can show we are not going to be a 
liability on the Tahitian government and raise the fare we can go 
tomorrow to this place where there are no local words for 
licentious, lascivious, incestuous, impure, indecent, obscene, 
libidinous and salacious—where a man will introduce himself 
as Gauguin’s son. 

Mr. Willis is the lone-wolf explorer, the fanatic who either turns 
into a T. E. Lawrence or, as here, makes a raft of balsa wood and 
floats, alone with a cat and a parrot, across the Pacific from 
Peru to Samoa. The Seven Little Sisters is the story of this voyage. 
This sort of achievement is not unique any more, but it is still 
immensely exciting, and Mr. Willis, a German-Czech, is able to 
answer the sort of questions a journey like this always inspires, 
the most important being: what was it like? It was grim, it was 
horrible and Mr. Willis nearly died. Now and then he writes like 
Robert Service and we are rather embarrassed, but none the less it 
is an inspiring, gripping yarn. DAVID STONE 


Sailing from Byzantium 


A History oF Earty MEpDiIEvAL Europe, 476-911. By Margaret 
Deanesly. (Methuen, 30s.) 

Topay, when so many of the assumptions of European civilisa- 
tion are under fire, it is certainly no idle luxury to re-examine 
its origins. But the mixture as before is no longer good enough: 
and it is not unfair to ask of any new book on this well-worn 
topic, how far it breaks new ground. If this standard is applied to 
Miss Deanesly’s volume, the answer will be that, in spite of con- 
siderable modifications of emphasis, reflecting the recent revulsion 
of academic research against political history, the structural 
framework is still that erected by French and German historians 
in the nineteenth century. Miss Deanesly’s central theme is how 
‘the civilising influence of Roman law and administration reached 
the Franks,’ and culminated in the Carolingian empire in 800. A 
series of preliminary chapters dispose quickly of Ostrogoths 
Vandals, Visigoths and Lombards, in order to leave the stage free 
for the Frankish barbarians. Out of 577 pages of text, 283 (just 
under 50 per cent.) go to the Franks, Byzantium receives 57 (less 
than 10 per cent.), Islam 29 (5 per cent.), the Slavs 20 (under 3.5 
per cent.). - 

Two things may be said about this distribution of emphasis. 
The first is that it is remote from the preoccupations of a genera- 
tion confronted by a resurgent Arab world, and by a Slavonic 
east which, as heir of Byzantium, has achieved parity of status 
with the west. The second (since it will be argued that we must 
not apply modern standards to the past) is that it is equally 
remote from the distribution either of power or of culture in the 
early middle ages. Of this Miss Deanesly is evidently aware, for 
she says herself that Byzantine history was ‘the central strand. 
Why, then, do the proportions of her book not correspond to 
this reality? The answer, almost certainly, is that Miss Deanesly 
is following a tradition; but if so, it is an exploded tradition. In 
the nineteenth century French and German historians fought over 
the bones of Charlemagne, because it seemed as though the heirs 
of the Franks were to be the lords of creation. But the great 
European civil wars unleashed by France and Germany blew this 
illusion sky high, and European hegemony is a thing of the past. 
The same is true of the historiography composed, consciously or 
unconsciously, to bolster it up. 

There is, of course, always interest in seeing how any people 
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EUROPA MINOR 


Journey, in Coastal Turkey 


LORD KINROSS 


‘Lord Kinross has nothing to fear from com- 
parison with his peers. Europa Minor is an 
admirable specimen of the intelligent traveller’s 
tale. He writes extremely well, and like a juggler, 
makes effective play with three elusive elements 
each kept flying in succession: fact, feeling and 
wit.’ — The Times. 

With map and illustrations 


THEIR FIRST 
TEN YEARS 


Victorian Childhood 
MARION LOCHHEAD 


This lively picture of nursery life takes the early, 
mid and late Victorian eras inturn. The author 
compares the nursery customs of these periods, 
and has discovered many fascinating details of 
that somewhat spartan nursery life when bread 
and milk formed the staple diet. Here from 
family annals, from letters and the work ol 
authors of the period we are told how infants 
were doctored, pleasured and disciplined, and 
generally prepared for the rigours of the world 
ahead of them. 

With illustrations 


18s net 


21s net 
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ONE WAY ONLY 


A Novel 
L. A. KNIGHT 


An exciting story set on the wild Pembrokeshire 
coast. Local fishermen stumble on a plot to 
smuggle traitors out of the country and there is 
much tense drama as the two sides come to grips. 

10s 6d net 





* NEW BERNARD SHAW LETTERS 
are to be published for the first time 
in the Summer number of the 
CORNHILL. They are the record of 
his astonishing friendship with the late 
Abbess of Stanbrook, and, in the 
controversy that arose between them 
concerning the publication of The 
Black Girl in her search for God, show 
that in the candid, outspoken Abbess 
he met a mind that could argue with 
his own brilliance. 

(July 19) 2s 6d net 
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THE GOTHIC CATHEDRAL 


Otto von Simson 


42s. net 


A new interpretation of the origins of Gothic architecture, 
based on the Abbey of St. Denis and Chartres Cathedral 
//lustrated with 68 plates. 


FUSELI STUDIES 
Frederick Antal 


35s. net 


Studies of the Zurich-born artist (1741-1825), by the author 
of Florentine Painting and its Social Background. 64 pages 
t plates. 


ON PAINTING 
Leon Battista Alberti 


21s. net 


Translated from Della pittura by JOHN R. SPENCER, in the 
Rare Masterpieces of Philosophy and Science series. 


WOMEN’S TWO ROLES 
HOME AND WORK 
Alva Myrdal and Viola Klein 
25s. net 


“A survey of the married women and work situation, . . thei 
tindings should provide plenty of material for argument.’ 
—Glasgow Herald. International Library of Sociology. 


THE STUDY OF GROUPS 
Josephine Klein 


21s. net 


An attempt to bring together the problems in analysis 
presented by behaviour in the small group. /nternationa 
Library of Sociology. 


THE NEGRO FAMILY 
IN BRITISH GUIANA 
Raymond T. Smith 


28s. net 


An analysis of the social structure of three Negro villages in 
ihe coastal area of British Guiana. 8 pages of plates. Inter- 
national Library of Sociology. 


PANDORA’S BOX 
THE CHANGING ASPECTS OF A MYTHICAL 
SYMBOL 


Dora and Erwin Panofsky 


30s. net 


This study traces the history of Pandora and of Pandora’s 
box in European literature and art from Roman times to the 
present day. Fully illustrated. 


REASON AND EXISTENZ 


Karl Jaspers 
14s. net 


Originally delivered as five lectures, one of the most important 
of Jaspers’ philosophic works is now available in the English 
language, translated by William Earle. 


Routledge and Kegan Pau! 
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climbed painfully out of barbarism; but that does not give the 
story a transcendental importance. The historian’s first duty is 
to keep the proportions right. Does the so-called Carolingian 
Renaissance, for example, deserve—in relation to all else—the 
loving care Miss Deanesly lavishes on it? Alcuin and Rhabanus 
Maurus were dreary pedants. Their achievement, on one side, was 
to debase to the level of barbarian understanding the genius, for 
example, of an Augustine. On the other, they saddled us with a 
stilted literary tradition of derivative book-learning, which hangs 
today, in an age of technology, like a millstone around the neck 
of our educational system. The Arabs, on the contrary, showed 
a remarkable capacity to assimilate Greek science; and in the end 
it was from them that salvation came. 

Miss Deanesly thinks it is ‘natural’ for us ‘to study first the 
history of the west,’ The question, however, is not whether it is 
natural, but whether it is desirable. Even if we admit (what is 
not self-evident) that the period of which she writes was the seed- 
bed of western civilisation, it was also the seed-bed of many 
other things—some of them just as relevant to the world in which 
we live. How shall we teach a new generation to understand this 
world, unless we discard our western bias, and set out, with all 
the resolution in our power, to see and describe things as they 


were? GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


Writing About Art 
THE ENGLISHNESS OF ENGLISH Arr. By Nikolaus Pevsner. 
(Architectura] Press, 16s.) 


LorENzO Lotro: PAINTINGS AND Drawincs. By Bernard Beren- 
son. (Phaidon Press, 63s.) 


RAPHAEL. By Adrian Stokes; SAMUEL PALMER. By Robert Melville. 
(The Faber Gallery, 12s. 6d. each.) 
HuBERT AND JAN VAN Eyck. By Leo van Puyvelde. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 84s.) 
Dr. PEvSNER’s Reith Lectures, in an expanded version, have been 
handsomely presented by the Architectural Press. Some of his 
critics have maintained that, in spite of his reservations, his refusal 
to be dogmatic or exclusive, or just because of that, he has been 
chasing a phantom and has fallen into a slough of inconsistencies. 
This is surely unfair both to the question posed by these broad- 
casts and to their author, but I believe nevertheless that the 
particular character of Dr. Pevsner’s historical method and his 
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“A book which is surely destined to become 
a classic” Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald 


“A magnificent and at times poignant tale. 
Mr. Stephen tells his story with a style as 
deceptive as that of a countryman wielding 
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own artistic interests have prevented him from making the most 
persuasive definition of the Englishness he sought to uncover. 
He is a historian of style and his lectures are founded upon 
that study, presented here in popular terms, and upon his shrewd 
assessment of English social and personal behaviour. This 1s, 
however, not the same thing as social history, and the peculiarities 
of English art, especially in the past 250 years of taste, can only 
be gauged when the two studies go hand in hand. Having 
expressed this general criticism and added to it a wish that his 
examination of English painting had been as consistently search- 
ing and personal as his view of our achitecture, | can give nothing 
but praise to a Study which was valuable far beyond the limita- 
tions of its title. 

The Phaidon edition of the complete work of the Venetian 
painter Lorenzo Lotto also reminds us that the results of art 
historical research need not be unreadably presented, for it is 
based upon an early text by Bernard Berenson, first published 
in 1901 and now revised. This new edition was originally 
occasioned by the large Lotto exhibition of 1954 and it ts not 
difficult to discover in the shifting strains and eccentricities of 
this artist's mannerism the reason for his current popularity 
among scholars and connoisseurs. In the light of this revival and 
of the present conditions of art history, Berenson’s original text 
and the new introduction, as vivacious as the earlier, read all 
the more piquantly, ‘I shall have recourse, he writes, ‘only when 
required by my purpose, to philological and antiquarian lore, 
seldom indulging in faintly irrelevant research for the fun of it. 
How remarkable indeed is the quality and humanity of this man’s 
judgement which can now, as fifty years ago, be appreciative of 
the characteristics which now give Lotto his popularity, the 
thinness, the two-dimensional of his forms, his tendency to ‘hop 
about like the Knight on the chess board’ from one style to 
another, his inventiveness and originality as an illustrator but his 
inability in his compositions to transcend the illustrator’s gift. 

The long-established Faber Gallery has always been a puzzling 
publishing enterprise. The quality of its colour reproductions 
has seldom been high-class and the choice of plates has sometimes 
seemed to frustrate the intentions or the enthusiasms of those 
who have written the brief texts. The present Raphael volume 
is confined to easel pictures and the Palmer contains two paintings 
which do little credit to his precious and limited genius. The 
series deserves most credit for having sponsored some excellent 
essays and the two under review are distinguished examples. Mr. 
Stokes is one of the most individual and interesting of our writers 
on painting, sculpture and architecture; his essay is brilliantly 
suggestive. Mr. Melville has not such an ability to reveal and 
explain an artist’s formal powers but he is admirably responsive 
to the poetic undertones of any work and when, as in the case 
of Palmer, these are essential and complex he can be a most 
persuasive and sympathetic interpreter. Dr. van Puyvelde’s account 
of the Van Eycks and the problem of their identity should com 
mand the respect of all but those who are professionally ranged 
against him in this intricate and somewhat tiresome problem, 
but the quality of the large plates is extremely variable, the worst 
being exceptionally unfaithful. BASIL TAYLOR 


Lucky George 

TIME AND Pace. By George Scott. (Staples, 16s.) 

Mr. GEorGE Scott puts himself forward as a representative of 
a newly developing social class, the class of the talented young 
men who have been educated up to the highest university 
standards by the State and are now acquiring positions ot 
influence and authority. The proletariat is providing considerable 
numbers of George Scotts (and Lucky Jims) and will provide 
many more. Their collective attitude towards society and social 
obligations (if they have one) is therefore a matter of importance 
for all. 

Mr. Scott’s book, which is half autobiography and half self- 
defence, gives us a disturbing document from this point of view. 
The book was apparently inspired by a controversy with Stephen 
Spender, who appealed to George Scott and his kind to tind some 
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Edward VII and His Circle 


VIRGINIA COWLES 

Edward VII was a wordly king, a gregarious king, and un- 
doubtedly a great one. For the first time we have a biography 
based on the memoirs and letters of the day, which does not 
attempt to hide his weaknesses and indiscretions; and Edward 
Vil emerges as a stronger and more lovable monarch than 


ever before Lavishly illustrated 255. 


Mr. Lyward’s Answer 

MICHAEL BURN 

‘A writer of poetic sensibility and imagination.’—siR HAROLD 
NICOLSON (Observer) 

full of humour, poetry and com- 
Chronicle) 


‘A deeply moving book... 
passion.’—SIR GERALD BARRY (News 
‘Has descriptive power and subtlety . . . the sense of a great 
humane achievement.’—The Times 

‘Perhaps the most important single educational achievement of 
this century..— PETER GREEN (Time and Tide) 
‘Brilliant and convincing.—The Listener 


Book Society Rec 


Through These Men 


JOHN MASON BROWN 

‘One of America’s wisest critics of books and plays has here 
turned to the criticism of politics and politicians, and with 
HERBERT AGAR (News Chronicle) 18s. 


mumnendation 21s 


luminous results.” 


A Single Pebble 


JOHN HERSEY 

‘The picture is a vivid one, with scenes of astonishing originality 
a book to haunt the memory, and to 
-RICHARD 


and a sinister beauty... 
be re-read with renewed surprise and pleasure.’ 
CHURCH (The Bookman) 


Book Society Recommendation lls. 6d. 
Never Too Late 

ANGELA THIRKELL 

‘This is one Thirkell | know I shall re-read.’—c. A. LEIFUNE 


(Time and Tide) 
‘Mrs. Thirkell is at the top of her happy form.’— The Tatler 


13s. 6d. 


Come Night; End Day! 


JACK JONES 
A new novel of South Wales by the author of Rhondda Round- 





about and River Out of Eden 13s. 6d. 
Recent Successes 

Noblesse Oblige 

Edited by NANCY MITFORD Illustrated 10s. 6d. 
Gallipoli 

ALAN MOOREHEAD Illustrated 2/s. 
Hotel Bemelmans 

LUDWIG BEMELMANS Mlustrated 16s. 
Stonehenge 

R. J. C. ATKINSON Illustrated J6s. 








Begin your holiday in your book hop 


wih che INTRODUCING ...:. 
Cedric Salter INTRODUCING PORTUGAL 


Having ‘introduced’ many visitors to Spain Mr. Salter 
has written a companion volume on Portugal. ‘Full of 
interesting information, historical gossip and practical 
Vew Statesman, Illustrated, 18s 





advice.” 


Edited by Francis King 


INTRODUCING GREECE 


Seven contributors combine to give a comprehensive 
picture of a country so very diverse in character. ‘An 


excellent guide-book.” (NV. Statesman)  Mlustrated, 21s 


Other ‘Introducing’ books include Introducing Spain by 
Cedric Salter, Introducing Austria by G. E. R. Gedye and 
Introducing Yugoslavia by Lovett Edwards. 

Each, Illustrated, 18s 





In important and stimulating book on colonialism 


QO. Mannoni PROSPERO AND CALIBAN 


The Psychology of Colonization 


By a single example— Madagascar— Professor Mannoni 
seeks to analyse from a psycho-sociological point of view 
what he calls a ‘colonial situation’, and with deep in- 
sight he throws light on many of the social and personal 
problems that disturb colonial harmony. 22s 6d 


J. M. Cohen 


THE LIFE OF LUDWIG MOND 


The first life to be written of one of the great scientific 
industrialists of the Victorian age. ‘Mr. Cohen tells this 
story with lucidity and sense. He is specially good on 
the domestic background and the matriarchal families 
of Mond’s mother and aunt’ (N. Statesman). ‘Utterly 
absorbing’ ( Yorkshire Evening Press). Mustrated, 22s 6d 


G. C. Field POLITICAL THEORY 


Coolly clear and penetrating, the last work by the author 
of Plato and his Contemporaries incorporates the result 
of long reflection and teaching. ‘An exposition of the 
essential principles of politics can be quite as interesting 
as a treatise on popular science and Professor Field 
makes it no more difficult to follow ...an excellent 
primer.” (Time & Tide) 18s 
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engagement in time and place parallel to the engagement which 
Spender and his own kind found in the Thirties. Mr. Scott rejects 
that plea and insists that the Spender generation must be for ever 
alien to his own, for two reasons. 

The first reason is good. At the age of thirty, Mr. Scott can 
look on the Spanish Civil War as a part of dead history and he 
makes a devastating criticism of the bloodshot passions and the 
blind fellow-travelling enthusiasms of that period. Mr. Scott is 
right in saying that if this is what enthusiastic engagement leads 
to, he wants none of it. 

But his second reason is bad. He says that Spender and his like 

must always be alien to himself because they were brought up in 
comfortable middle-class homes, surrounded by books and 
nourished by intelligent conversation. This disconcerting rejection 
sets a tone of social resentment which disfigures the whole book. 
Born in a back street of Middlesbrough, Scott spent his child- 
hood in the company of the children of the unemployed. He him- 
self was no partner to the major miseries of that period, but misery 
was the surrounding air he breathed, and his picture of depressed 
Middlesbrough is vivid and moving. His description of the 
Middlesbrough soccer crowd is something other. He says that 
the fans came to see the Boro’ win by fair means or foul. They 
attempted to demoralise the opposition by loud jeers and gave the 
same treatment to any of their own players who happened to be 
off form. There was nothing of the sporting spirit taught in such 
places as Rugby. George Scott says so himself, but he does not 
add, ‘So much the worse of Middlesbrough.’ 
- The book is like that all through. Although George Scott was 
twice sent by the State to Oxford, where he had an exceedingly 
good time, he is less concerned with counting his blessings than 
with noting social discrimination and real or imagined snubs. He 
says there was a barrier at Oxford between such men as himself 
and the sons of the ancient public schools. That is no doubt true, 
but who raised the barrier? One need not be an Old Etonian to 
be chary of cultivating intimate friendship with men who are 
ready to take offence at the slightest provocation, or none. 

George Scott's analysis of his own attitude is much like the 
analysis made by the more imaginative critics of the attitude of 
Lucky Jim. In fact, Lucky Jim is a loafer, a sycophant, a vulgarian 
who has taken advantage of State bounty to secure a university 
post when he is mentally and morally unfit to be a school janitor. If 
Redbrick has many like Lucky Jim, that institution may be written 
off. It is finished before it has well begun. If Mr. Scott is right in 
saying that his own attitude is characteristic of this type, I must 
admit to being deeply disconcerted. I am also puzzled. For cen- 
turies the Scottish universities have been educating young men 
from poorer homes than Scott’s and some of these men have 
reached very high positions without ever being accused of an 
inferiority complex. Why are the New Men so different? Is it 
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FRESHLY REMEMBERED 
C. ASPINALL-OGLANDER 


‘A very excellent biography’ (Glasgow Herald) 
of THOMAS GRAHAM, LORD LYNEDOCH who won 
the praise of Hood, Nelson, Sir John Moore 
and Wellington, to whom he was second-in- 
command in Spain. 

‘An attractive record of a man of heroic 
proportions.’ Times Literary Supplement. 


Illustrated 25s. 
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because England is not Scotland? Or is it a subile corruption of 
the Welfare idea which leads men who have been given their 
chance by the State to be perpetually angry at not being able 
to acquire things that not even State money can buy? 

I wish I knew the answer, but while I read through this interest- 
ing but depressing book, I kept recalling the words spoken by 
Poincaré to Leon Blum at the height of the Dreyfus affair. 
‘Désinfectez vous,’ said Poincaré. To which I can only add a pious 
‘Hear, hear!’ COLM BROGAN 


Around the Mediterranean 


ABouT this time of the year the Mediterranean, which, during 
our eight-month winter, might as well have been Baffin Bay for 
all we cared, comes suddenly to life. It is the Mediterranean-ness, 
more than the Latinity, we turn our thoughts to, the fringes, more 
than the dusty claustrophobic inlands, of .Latin living; the sun, 
the sea-food, the transparent water, the fishing boats chugging at 
dawn under the window, the sunbrowned skins and the air of at 
least passable prosperity that we, and other northerners like us, 
bring in our wake—not the domestic, political, or moral life which 
(after all) is no holiday-maker’s concern. Mediterranean life, while 
it keeps its nose to the agreeable grindstone of making the 
foreigner happy for a couple of weeks, is something few foreigners 
can resist—it floats through their post-estival dreams heightened 
to a kind of mescalin magic of the senses; but the life a small way 
inland from the Mediterranean shores, the daily treadmill that 
includes winter, and the restrictions of poverty, law and custom, 
and mothers-in-law and suchlike, is something few foreigners, at 
least on any permanent basis, can accept. 

Jasper More’s The Mediterranean (Batsford, 25s.) is the coastal 
traveller’s bedside book, a hasty scramble round the edges of a 
sea that never fails to be blue, on which the sun never fails to 
shine. It is a magnificently produced collection of fairly hackneyed 
but always attractive photographs, burdened, alas, by a text in 
which the worst banalities of the out-of-date guide-book (‘it com- 
bines so many attractions that it can be a matter of no surprise 
that it became the favourite refuge of discerning tourists between 
the recent wars,’ etc.) are combined with a peculiarly unattractive 
form of snobbery, silliness and sartorial advice in the style of the 
women’s magazines. The fact is, his subject is too large for Mr. 
More to do more than scamper through it, and so speedy a form of 
travel requires, if it is not to appear absurdly sketchy, an unusual 
degree of insight, a kind of concreteness and solidity, and a visual 
imagination he appears to lack entirely. 

These qualities Lord Kinross, as his Europa Minor (Murray, 
18s.) shows, possesses to an impressive degree. An unspectacular 
traveller who has the (to me, after so many unctuous travel books, 
pleasant) ability to keep his critical head, however picturesque the 
circumstances, he has explored coastal Turkey from Cilicia to 
Bithynia, including in his very personal account an extraordinarily 
interesting agglomeration of fact, reminiscence, local history and 
historical reconstruction. His Byzantine chapters, and particularly 
his remarks on Santa Sophia, are among thé most illuminating I 
have met; and his dry but not unenthusiastic treatment of the 
Turkish scene, past and present, is informative and entertaining 
at the same time and in about equal quantities. 

Francis King has introduced and edited a beginner’s guide to 
Greece in which the country is divided, regionally, between six 
writers, all of whom are either Greeks or British travellers who 
have spent years in the parts they describe. Introducing Greece 
(Methuen, 21s.), though dryish and for my taste a shade too 
topographical, is a successful plain guide for the averagely 
interested tourist with practical though often sinister details on 
food, drink, lodging and transport, and an air of easy enjoyment 
that long affection and familiarity can hardly fail to give the 
resident, as opposed to the passing, traveller. Mr. King’s own 
general introduction, Robert Liddell on the A@gean, and Ian 
Scott-Kilvert on Athens are among the most interesting contribu- 
tors; unusually imaginative photographs add to the already 
stimulating effect. 

On Italy George Mikes, whose humour I generally appreciate, 
is less successful than he has been on countries he knows better; 
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Summer Selection 


Prime Minister of Mirth 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF SIR GEORGE ROBEY 
A. E. Wilson 


“*An illuminating account oj the man behind the famous 
eyebrows.”’—DAILY MAIL. 


17 pages of photographs. 18s. net 


Up and Down the Line 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
Jack Train 


. .. @ touching, unusual story behind @ star.’’—DAILY 
EXPRESS, 


9 pages of photographs. 


15s. net 


Good Appetite My Companion 


Victure MacClure 
[he intriguing memoirs of a self-confessed gourmand 


at large. * as packed with nourishment as a steak 
and ham pie.”’—BIRMINGHAM MAIL 


30 line drawings 


The London Zeco 


Philip Street, ssc. rus. r.z.s. 


15s. net 


The London Zoo—its history, its animals, its methods, 
its achievements and its future. . will surely be 
welcomed by all zoologists.”’°—PORTSMOUTH EVENING 
NEWS. 


17 pages o. photographs. 16s. net 


* Country Fare 
Mary Aylett 


Over two hundred traditional recipes (many published 
for the first time) are included in this intriguing guide 
to British country cooking. 


Chapter headpieces. 8s. 6d. ne: 


*Labour-Saving Gardening 
Fred Streeter 


Gardening without effort simply explained by the 
famous B.B.C. expert. “‘. . . packed with the practical 
kind of information that every gardener wants.”— 
SOUTHERN WEEKLY NEWS. 


Over 30 pages of illustrations. 8s. 6d. net 


* New titles in Odhams popular 
“MODERN LIVING SERIES” 


ODHAMS 
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She sailed the Atlantic alone 


My Ship Is So Small 


Ann Davison 


Edward Young: “With her heart nailed to the masthead 
she comes triumphantly into port, having written the 
most refreshing book on small-boat voyaging I have 
read for a long time.” Sunday Times. 16/- 


Sunday’s Children 


James Knox 


‘He has a power of conveying—or creating—atmo- 
sphere that draws the reader into it like the freshness of 
morning air. It all has an engaging simplicity, a peace 
beyond the world’s edge, a gentleness that piety has 
sweetened and not soured.” The Times Literary 
Supplement. 12/6 


Friendly Island 
Patricia Ledyard 


Strong fascination and true “escape”’ in this charming 
story of how the author fell in love in—and with—the 
sland wor!d of Tonga. 

Vernon Fane: “An enchanting book.”’ Sphere. 15/- 


Ambassador in Chains 


(The story of Bishop Patrick Byrne) 
Raymond A. Lane 


The Bishop of Menevia writes: “| have found it a most 
moving book. Contemporary accounts of the men who 
have lived and died in this century under conditions 
such as are described in Ambassador in Chains cannot 
but help eventually to produce that revulsion against 
inhumanity which seems to me a necessary condition 
for the establishment of lasting peace.” 15/- 


Thinking Life Through 
Bishop Fulton Sheen 


Very wide demand for this brilliant new volume in 


Bishop Sheen’s famous Life /s Worth Living series. “Of ~ 
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and though Italians are perhaps the race on earth that most lays 
itself open to foreigners’ waggishness, his Italy for Beginners 
(Wingate, 8s. 6d.) raises little more than a faint, sorry smile at 
its efforts. In writing his fast and pat little book, Mr. Mikes has 
just (only just) missed the bus, for he is neither quite gay nor quite 
serious enough, quite foreign nor quite accurate enough. 
ISABEL QUIGLY 


From Pillar to Post 
FRANCE 1940-1955. By Alexander Werth. (Robert Hale, 35s.) 


IN spite of the title, this successor to its author’s numerous books 
on the decline and fall of the Third Republic can hardly be called 
a history of France from 1940 onwards. Alexander Werth has 
assembled a vast mass of material, but the view he takes of 
international affairs after 1945 is so distorted as only to deserve 
the name of myth, and this, in turn, affects his presentation 
of France’s internal development. Of course, there are good 
things here. On Vichy and the Resistance Mr. Werth is much 
sounder than on the Fourth Republic. His account of colonial 
affairs and of the local events leading up to Dien Bien Phu is 
very clear. But his book is much more a témoignage. testifying to 
the cherished legends of the French Left than a serious attempt 
to elucidate historical truth. When that truth roughly coincides 
with the Left-wing view of contemporary history Mr. Werth is 
adequate and even illuminating. When it does not he is down- 
right fantastic. 

Thus in the introduction we are brought straight up against 
legend: ‘When Attlee flew to Washington to stop MacArthur 
from running wild in Korea,’ Mr. Werth does not even hint 
in this passage that it was not the British Prime Minister, but 
the American President who stopped and later dismissed 
MacArthur. Take another instance of his historical method: “The 
person who interviewed Eisenhower for Paris-Match, whom I 
saw a few days later, also expressed the view (no doubt derived 
from Eisenhower) that the Russians were “scared stiff” and would 
be “only too glad to withdraw to their 1938 frontier if they 
could limit the damage to that”!’ If Mr. Werth can seriously 
accept this kind of not even hearsay evidence, it is hard to see 
how anything he says can be trusted. This may be the gossip of 
Parisian Left-wing intellectuals; but it is not history; it is 
crystal-gazing. 

Occasionally, indeed, something rather more unpleasant than 
misrepresentation peeps out of these pages. Mr. Werth’s little 
joke about Louis Renault dying of ‘heart failure back in 1944 
at the thought of being nationalised as a penalty for his 
unpatriotic behaviour . . .” sounds a good deal less funny when 
we reflect that there is some likelihood that Renault died as a 
result of beatings-up received in prison. In fact, though I like 
neither collaborators nor big industrialists, I do not think | 
find it funny at all. 





some books to buy or borrow 


Reuben Ship’s satire of McCarthyism 
The Investigator 


illustrated by Ronald Searle, is getting the reviews. ‘‘ Glorious stuff,’ 
Sir Gerald Barry (N. Chron.); ‘‘ Every shaft of Mr. Ship’s 

satire hits the mark, ’’ R. A. Scott-James (Observer); ‘‘ Superb 
illustrations ’’ said Cassandra (D. Mirror). 8s. 6d. 


Charles Hamblett’s fantasy of filmland 


The Crazy Kill 


written on location in the Canaries with John Huston making his film 
** Moby Dick, ”’ gives a diverting account of an amazing collection 
of actors, technicians, fishermen and experts of all sorts. ‘* The 
author must be a nice guy’’—(Observer). 15s. 


% To be published July 23rd. Order now. 
What Automation does to Human Beings 


by George Soule. After automation a new civilisation must 
result. An American economist offers an explanation in plain words 
of what the coming years have in store for us. 15s. 


Published by Sidgwick & Jackson “ 
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These things apart, Mr. Werth’s book misses a big opportunity. 
As compared with Dr. Liithy’s recent work on the same subject 
it is superficial. Pulled from pillar to post by the conflicting 
claims of a distinctively Western liberalism and a doctrinaire 
sympathy with a vaguely Marxist Left, its author is hypnotised by 
the struggle between the French Left and Right and by the 
Left-wing crise de conscience precipitated by the policies of Stalin. 
One moment he is being severe about Communist attempts to 
take all the credit for the Resistance, the next he is glossing over 
the Communist Party’s support of M. Pleven’s attack on 
M. Mendés-France’s plan for currency reform in 1945. And the 
Marshall Plan is treated in such a way as to suggest that the 
Americans were to blame for the failure of successive French 
governments to use the aid constructively. 

What is quite lost amid these Byzantine discussions (which, 
incidentally, have very little meaning in the context of inter- 
national politics) is the fact that both classic French Left and 
Right are still fighting the battles of 1880, if not of 1789. Left 
and Right are equally to blame for France’s economic stagnation, 
for the dead hand of the situations acquises, for the failure to 
adopt a reasonable German policy before it was too late. The 
sickness of much of French society transcends political parties, 
and so do the germs of hope which any observer is bound to 
perceive beneath a sombre surface. Out of the gradual thawing 
of the most glacially conservative country in Europe Mr. Werth 
might have made an interesting work. As it is he has produced 
a source-book for more objective students. ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Unruffled 


THE LETTERS OF GEORGE SANTAYANA. Edited by Daniel Cory. 
(Constable, 50s.) 

SANTAYANA was among the least obtrusive, yet most determined, 
in the recent colonisation of Europe by gifted Americans; and a 
surprising proportion of these letters are written from European 
addresses. This is true even of those which date from before 
1912, when he retired from the, to him, mild tedium of teaching; 
crossed the Atlantic once again (was it for the last time?); and 
in the end settled permanently in Rome. 

These letters are not, however, of the kind which throw light 
on the places they are written from; nor, indeed,'on the people 
whom the writer met there. ‘I walk about, knowing no one and 
speaking to nobody,’ Santayana wrote when in Rome. Despite 
unfailing amiability, he was the philosopher at heart. Even his 
encounters in Cambridge with Moore and Russell are barely 
mentioned, though they much influenced him, and may have been 
at work later when his views were turning more and more 
overtly to realism and naturalism (he repudiated Russell, 
however). Nineteenth-century Oxford would not recognise the 
young Harvard Professor save as a potential undergraduate; he 
thought the lectures bad; and the Oxford Idealists of the time 
go unmentioned. The undergraduates, on the other hand, seemed 
better than those at home. Several things in this book, by the 
way, Offer a daunting picture of the American student. One 
writes (in 1922) to advise Santayana to give up philosophy and 
stick to criticism (the answer is a model of the crisp-courteous); 
another, seemingly, bombards him when in his late eighties 
with a series of appeals to face the challenge of Russia and give 
up relativism. We certainly see here what he called one of his 
own works: The Genteel Tradition at Bay. Yet even at bay, at 
that age, it replies with unfailing decorum—and assiduity. 

Here, perhaps is the most notable thing in these letters. Passing 
insights in matters of art, history, religion or philosophy— 
delivered as always with this writer in a limpid uninsistent 
elegance of style where, almost, vision and vacuity ‘for lack of 
tread are indistinguishable’-—these are not infrequent. A number 
of the individual letters, moreover, are outstanding literary docu- 
ments; where the editor points these out he scores a row of 
bull’s-eyes. But the major increment is in respect of Santayana 
himself. Partly it is the effect of massive length, and the great 
intellectual vigour of the very end of his life that shows, for 
example, in the shrewd contemporaneity of his remarks on Sartre 
and the Existentialists. Partly it lies in the delicate sense of 
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Wyvern Books 


An entirely new series of reprints of famous 
religious and semi-religious books. 


Varnished pictorial covers. 128 pp. 
Each 2s. 6d. net. 


The First Titles are: 
1. THE TRANSFORMING FRIEND- 


SHIP By Leslie D. Weatherhead 
2. WHY JESUS NEVER WROTE A 
BOOK By W. E. Sangster 


3. YOUR GOD IS TOO SMALL 
By J. B. Phillips 


4. THE SHINING HIGHWAY 
By H. L. Gee 


5. THROUGH OPEN WINDOWS 
By Rita F. Snowden 


6. PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY TODAY 
By Donald O. Soper 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
23-35 City Road, London, E.C.| 











BACH’S 
FUGAL 
WORKS 


PITMAN 


A new work for the music student, the 
enthusiastic amateur and critical listener, 


fugues and by a comparative analysis of 
texture and structure. Chapters are also 
included on fugue before and after Bach. 


Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


which forms a study of Bach as a writer of 
fugue. A survey of the organ and keyboard 
work is followed by a chapter on the choral 


By A. E. F. Dickinson, M.A., B.Mus. (Oxon), etc 


30/- net. 











PHILOSOPHY 


The Journal of the Royal Institute of Philosophy 


Edited by Sidney E. Hooper 


Vol. XXXI No, 118, CONTENTS JULY, 1956 | 


|. Philosophy and the Life of the Nation The Rt. Hon, VISCOUNT 
SAMUEL, G.C.B., G.B.E., D.C.L., LL.D., D. Litt, 
il. What does the term “Ethical Value”’ really denote? The Very Rey. 
The Rt. Hon. Professor R. Corkey, M.A., D. Phil. 
lil, The Philosophical Relevance of Religious Experience. The Rev. F.C. 
Copleston, S.J., M.A. 


1V. Could Machines be made to think? F, H, George, M.A., Ph.D. 
V. Philosophical Survey: Philosophy in Italy. 
Vi. New Books. Vil. Institute Notes and Notices. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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The Last Months of Peace 


From the German occupation of Prague to the German- 
Polish exchanges over Danzig, the story of the crowded 
middle months of 1939 is told through the medium of a 
further collection of Documents on German Foreign 
Policy. Series D, Vol. VI. 50s. (post Is. 11d.) 


Britain: 
An Official Handbook 


Extensively revised, the 1956 edition supplies the answer 
to almost any question about the life, occupations, 
institutions, and social organisation of the modern 
Briton. Fully illustrated with maps, photographs, etc. 
15s. (post 1s. 3d.) 


Cyprus 1955 


Internal unrest made 1955 an unhappy year for Cyprus, 
and is reflected in many of the aspects of life in the 
island described in the annua! Co/onia/ Report. Illustrated. 

5s. (post-5d.) 


National income 
Statistics 


Behind published statistics is always a fascinating story 
of their compilation. This book describes how material 
is gathered and used for producing the estimated 
national income forming the background of the annual 
Budget. 25s. (post 1s. 4d.) 


The National Pinetum 


Under Forestry Commission care at Bedgebury, Kent, is 
what might be termed a national museum of coniferous 
trees. It is open to the public, who will find this illustrated 
guide a great help to the enjoyment of their visit. 

3s. 6d. (post 2d.) 


from the Government Bookshops in 
London, Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Bristol and Belfast, 
or through any bookseller 
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humour, even of fun, in some of the letters (‘Your eulogy of 
me... is very well expressed: and I am sending it to another 
friend who is writing an article about me, in case he should 
like to steal some of your thunder for his peroration. Would 
you mind?’). Partly it lies in the true insight and kindliness with 
which Santayana, when an old and famous man, replied to the 
many young or obscure writers who sent him their works. In 
the end, his unruffied gentleness is confirmed as a kind of strength, 
the mellifluous detachment proves to have its own incisiveness. 

This is a notable collection. May one hope, in a second edition, 
to find even one photograph of the author, who looked so unlike 
what his prose suggests? JOHN HOLLOWAY 


Cook Books 


Victor MActure calls himself a gourmand at large—‘gourmet,’ 
he feels, is too finicky a description. Good Appetite My Companion 
(Odhams, 15s.) is part-autobiography, part-peripatetic recipe 
book, the author’s gastronomic reminiscences being interrupted 
from time to time so that he can tell us how to cook and eat 
dishes ranging from porridge (keep the cream and the porridge 
in separate bowls) to poularde de Bresse demi-deuil (much of the 
flavour comes from the slivers of truffle inserted under the fowl’s 
skin). Entertaining and pleasantly illustrated by the author. 

Jean Conil’s Home Cookery Book (Methuen, 30s.) is less terrify- 
ing than I expected from recollection of his Sunday Times recipes 
—or from his introduction, in which he ranks gastronomy along- 
side music and literature as an art. There is useful stuff on 
preservation of food and on kitchen equipment, as well as a 
fine range of recipes; my only quarrels are with the inadequacy 
of his index and with the absurd amount of space (the whole of 
the second part of the book) devoted to sweets. Still, it is a big 
book. 

Marie Paule Pomaret and Helene Cingria think of cookery not 
as an art but as a rite (‘as a prayer,’ according to their translators). 
A dedicated, at times cruel, rite: I can imagine them working 
with relish on recipes for Dean Swift’s ‘Modest Proposal.’ Be 
Bold in your Kitchen (Max Parrish, 15s.) is an invitation not only 
to experiment (‘find a sweet-smelling Weed, pound it in your 
mortar, add it to your béchamel sauce, and pour it over your 
potatoes’), but also to ignore the advice of countless earlier 
instructors (‘green vegetables do not respond to salt, and harden 
slightly when cooked with it’). 

So many cranks have bored us with pleas for better bread that 
there is every temptation to miss Home Baked (Faber, 6s. 6d.). 
But George and Cecilia Scurfield are genuine enthusiasts, rather 
than axe-grinders; they have discovered how simple baking is 
with yeast: walnut bread, muffins, croissants, pizza, you can take 
your pick, encouraged by their assurance that ‘the great thing 
about baking with yeast is the difficulty of failure.’ 

To judge from the introduction, a weekend chez Fitzgibbon 
must be quite something: not only are guests given breakfast in 
bed, they are instructed to stay in bed all morning, to facilitate 
Theodora Fitzgibbon’s preparations for their lunch. The aim of 
Weekend Cooking (André Deutsch, 12s. 6d.) is to provide not 
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only a set of menus attuned to the seasons, but also to give the 
appropriate advance shopping lists, so that there is no risk of 
the preparations being spoiled, as they so often are, by arrival at 
Backofbeyond Cottage after the shops are shut without some 
essential ingredient. A good idea this, well worked out. 

In Britain’s Wild Larder: Fungi (Faber, 21s.) Claire Loewenfeld 
demolishes much spurious mushroom-toadstool lore, and replaces 
it with such easy means of identification that even I, who have 
never dared to try a dish of puffballs, will be quite ready for them 
when they next appear (the author warns, though, they must be 
skinned). There are also some useful hints on cooking. 

I defy anybody to look through the illustrations in Good House- 
keeping’s Family Favourites (The National Magazine Co., 
12s. 6d.) without slobbering: even the black and white photo- 
graphs exude succulence, and the coloured ones are practically 
edible. If this book, the seventh in the series, did nothing else 
but remind us how much palate and digestion owe to the eye. 
it would earn its place on the kitchen shelf; but it will also help 
people with insatiable families to feed, by its numerous variations 
on even the simplest menus. 

The Home Book of Spanish Cookery, by Marina Pereyra de 
Aznar and Nina Froud (Faber, 15s.), is a good introduction to 
its subject; uncomplicated, without fussy detail, and not assuming 
too great a knowledge in the reader. The ingredients, too, are 
usually obtainable locally. The book is particularly useful in 
showing how to bring out unusual but not too esoteric flavours 
in routine dishes, such as sausages and the commoner vegetables. 

André Simon’s Cheeses of the World (Faber, 30s.) is claimed 
by the publishers to be the really complete, really authoritative 
guide to the subject; an encyclopedia of the world’s cheeses, 
topped by some hints on cookery. The illustrations are sufficiently 
alluring to wish there were many more of them, particularly as 
the book in its efforts to be exhaustive tends to be exhausting: 
cheese hardly lends itself to readable cataloguing. But as a 
reference book it is indispensable. 

The Constance Spry Cookery Book, which she has written in 
collaboration with Rosemary Hume (Dent, 50s.), is a vast and 
friendly affair; I particularly like the ‘Winkfield’ chapter on 
experimental methods. But is the arrangement, beginning with 
a cocktail party, really calculated (as the authors believe) to 
‘awaken enthusiasm’ for cooking in non-addicts? And one recipe 
has finally disillusioned me with cookery expertise. Puzzled by 
the authorities’ insistence that a cross should be cut in the stem 
of brussels sprouts before cooking, I have long looked in vain 
for an explanation of this curious rite. Now, I see Constance Spry 
says, ‘Do not make a cross-way cut of the base of the stem as this 
spoils the shape and allows juices to escape.’ Still, I shall forgive 
her, as hers is, I think, the best all-purpose book of the lot. 


TONI ADRIAN 


New Novels 


One unlooked-for effect of the numerous American novels 
attacking the political witch-hunters may be a feeling with English 
readers that things can’t be so bad as all that. Convinced that 
things may even be worse, they must admire the courage of the 
authors and the American publishers and booksellers, to say 
nothing of the public. Dare such a novel as David Karp’s 
All Honourable Men (Gollancz, 15s.) be openly offered for sale? 
Dare any government servant—dare anyone—take the risk of 
being caught reading it? 

Familiar as the theme has now become, from the hands of 
David Karp it emerges fresh as wet paint. It can’t be brushed 
off. One reason is that it most ingeniously springs its surprises, 
though some are not unlike Irwin Shaw’s in The Troubled Air. 
In both novels the defender of his colleagues is let down by them: 
they have failed to tell him the whole truth. Here it is Dr. Milo 
Burney, director of an Institute (in embryo) for American 
Studies, who, by standing up for an economist applying for a 
post, uncovers in the ‘investigation’ to which he consents the 
once-innocent and generous but now, in prejudging eyes, 
dangerous and traitorous youthful activities of an increasing 
number of friends and strangers. As their defender he becomes 
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himself suspect. Useless to object that he ought to have known 
better than to take on a job under such employers as a millionaire 
industrialist and a fascist-minded general, with the millionaire’s 
vamping wife and a slickly cynical dramatist in attendance. His 
motives were of the best, though tinged perhaps with a desire for 
more excitement that his orderly academic career had afforded. 
He gets much more in the way of excitement than he had 
bargained for—and so will the reader who approaches this novel 
with the suspicion that he may have heard it all before. 

American novelists, it seems necessary to say, are not better 
than British novelists: they are merely different, the chief 
difference being that our native novelists invite, because they can 
expect to receive, more in the way of imaginative co-operation 
from their readers. The success of Gabriel Fielding’s second 
novel, In the Time of Greenbloom (Hutchinson, 16s.), depends 
upon our willingness to respond to mood and to master method, 
to look before we leap gaps in the narrative and keep our 
memories dry. It is a distinctly original novel, concerned with 
the innocence of youth destroyed by a hideous tragedy, and the 
pursuing desire for revenge contending with the desire to forget. 
Young John Blaydon, grown to manhood, cannot rid his mind 
of the scenes and sensations accompanying the murder of his 
sweetheart aged thirteen; at school, university and thereafter his 
career is a failure. One hope remains: that his friendship with 
a strange intellectual, Horeb Greenbloom, may lift his burden. 
After episodes idyllic, dramatic, bizarre and horrifying, we are 
left unenlightened. We must follow John Blaydon into Mr. 
Fielding’s next novel: we must. Readers who come to this author 
for the first time would do well to look at his earlier novel, 
Brotherly Love, and get properly introduced to a talent 
evidently capable of contributing something of unique importance 
to the fiction of our day. 

By comparison, Hubert Nicholson is an old hand: he has won 
the esteem of good critics, and Sunk Island (Heinemann, 13s. 6d.) 
will advance his reputation. For Mr. Richard Church, the jacket 
informs us, this novel brings to mind both Manon Lescaut and 
Ethan Frome. For its publishers it recalls Far From the Mad- 
ding Crowd and The White Peacock. Ordinary readers will not 
be reminded by it of Cold Comfort Farm, though, massy me, 
they have it bad up there at Humberside, always summat going 
wrang. Roger Wellincroft had courted Louisa Kilner, at the 
request of his father, but he fell in love with her sister Ida and 
married her instead. Poor Ida developed consumption and died. 
Taking the period and the place into consideration, those facts 
can be clothed in tragedy. Mr. Nicholson more than adequately 
robes them in the Hardy manner. He has written a drama of 
singular intensity in which the elements play their customary 
parts and the conclusion, by its inevitability, leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

We make the acquaintance of a new novelist in No Great 
Magic, by Lalage Pulvertaft (Secker and Warburg, 12s. 6d.)— 
a comedy of archeologists on a ‘dig’ in Ireland. The comedy, 
Which leans heavily upon the support of fictionally traditional 
Irishness, is chequered by perhaps an excess of love-making in 
jest and earnest. What is found on the chosen site is not what 
was expected and it conflicts with the theories of the archzologist- 
in-chief. It leads almost to an international ‘incident,’ Ireland’s 
denunciation of the English interlopers lacking nothing of ancient 
virulence. Miss Pulvertaft has the right touch. 

Jack Jones goes in for broader effects. He has to because his 
people are not intellectuals: their emotions are unrefined and 
unrestrained, never discussed, still less dissected. In Come, Night; 
End, Day! (Hamish Hamilton, 13s. 6d.) he tells, with his charac- 
teristic warmth of feeling, the story of a theatre in a South Wales 
town. Old-timers should enjoy this yarn, though they come with 
surprise upon a soprano giving a fully aspirated rendering of 

Who’s it to be? her or me? 

Don’t be afraid to say. 
with ‘For you and 7’ in the line ‘For you and me still friends 
can be. ... 

Come to think of it, that song is the quintessence of all fiction 
nowadays when the liquor and violence have been strained off. 

DANIEL GEORGE 
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ESCAPE TO OIL 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THE increasing distrust of British industrial 
shares which the investor is now showing 
and his growing affection (or passion) for 
oil shares are both understandable. Leaving 
aside the question of how much unemploy- 
ment is likely to be created by the Chancel- 
lor’s disinflationary measures and how 
severely certain trades will be hit, what is 
worrying the investor is the deterioration 
in the relations between management and 
labour which may so easily lead to strikes 
or a go-slow movement. Tempers are 
obviously short on both sides. Dismissing 
workers at short notice and blaming the 
Government, as the British Motor manage- 
ment has done, is asking for trouble. Calling 
for strikes against redundancy sackings, 
whether caused by credit squeeze or auto- 
mation, is fatuous. Both managements and 
unions have got to sit down together and 
co-operate to meet a very difficult situation. 
Spreading less work over shorter hours is 
merely raising manufacturing costs and 
jeopardising our industrial future. What 
depresses the investor profoundly is that 
labour appears to be uninterested in the 
future. If nothing can be done to stop 
British costs rising faster than those of our 
competitors in international trade we will 
have no industrial future at all. That is very 
plain to the investor, if not to labour unions, 
and it explains why there has been such a 
frantic rush after oil shares. Labour enters 
very little into the cost of manufacturing 
petroleum, oils and spirits, which, from 
start to finish, have been pumped, piped, 





COMPANY MEETING 


HONGKONG (SELANGOR) 
RUBBER 


MR ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 
Tue forty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Hongkong (Selangor) Rubber, Ltd., was held 
in London on July 
Chairman, presiding. The following is from his 
circulated statement: 








2, Mr Jack Addinsell, | 


Profit before tax amounted to £31,593, an | 


increase of £17, 
sales went up from £12,600 to £19,179, an in- 
crease of £6,579, mainly derived from 
higher rubber price. 


over that harvested in the previous year. Costs 
progressively rose, partly as a result of higher 
wages, pegged to the price of rubber, 
partly to heavier export duty and cess to which 
was added an anti-inflationary cess ‘with effect 
from Ist June, 1955. The increase in cost of 
production amounted to 43d per Ib. of which 


136. The proceeds from rubber | 


the | 


| a © 7 = ai ile ani 
The crop of 185,600 Ib was up by 6,100 Ib. | with labour. One of the major oil companies 


and | 


2}d was represented by higher duty and cess. | 


The net profit after providing £14,397 for 
U.K. and Malayan tax worked out at £17,196. 
Your directors have decided to transfer £4,000 
to Capital General Reserve, £6,000 to Replant- 
ing Reserve, and after providing for the 
interim dividend of 20 per cent., 
a final dividend of SO per cent., 
to carry forward as against £8,740 brought in. 
the total distribution of 70 per cent. compares 
with 30 per cent. 
reflects the improved income from tin tribute 
as a result of the tin company’s dredge recom- 
mencing operations in September, 1954. 

The allocation of £6,000 to Replanting 


Reserve is to provide for the main proportion 
of expenditure to be incurred during the cur- | 
rent year on the upkeep of the immature areas. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


to recommend | 
leaving £6,999 | 


for the previous year and! 


refined and transported in bulk without any 
handling in the old-fashioned sense. The 
relations between management and workers 
in the oil industry have always been adult 
and enlightened. This might also be said 
of the vegetable oil industry, but what has 
singled out the petroleum industry for 
special investment attention is the spectacu- 
lar increase in consumption which has been 
foreshadowed. 

Oil consumption in Great Britain was 
up 124 per cent. in the first quarter of 1956. 
It has lately been increasing at the rate of 
over 10 per cent. per annum and it is 
expected to double itself over the next ten 
years. Oil is designated to fill the gap 
between the age of coal and the coming age 
of nuclear power. In Western Europe coal 
is still the main source of energy. Last 
year, for example, it accounted tor 69 per 
cent. of the total energy consumption 
against only 28 per cent. of the total in 
America. The scope for a further increase 
in power consumption is enormous for, per 
head of the population, we are only con- 
suming in Western Europe 58 per cent. of 
what the American does. 

Although nuclear power may produce a 
large part of Great Britain’s electricity by 
1975, in Western Europe as a whole it is 
not expected to make any significant con- 
tribution in under twenty years. The bulk 
of the energy gap in 1975 will have to come 
from imported coal and oil and the incen- 
tive to substitute oil for coal will increase 
with the rising cost of coal production. The 
Government has estimated that the oil 
content of our total fuel consumption will 
be over 50 per cent. higher by 1965. Two 
American experts (Mr. Joseph Pogue and 
Mr. Kenneth Hill) have calculated that in 
order to balance world oil demands by 1965 
the Middle East production will have to rise 
by 155 per cent. The fact that the only oil 
company in the position to increase its own 
production by 155 per cent. in that time 
is British Petroleum, whose strength in the 
Middle East | recently reviewed, accounts 
for the unseemly scramble for BP shares 
in which investors on both sides of the 
Atlantic have been indulging. 

Oil is as greedy for capital as it is sparing 


has reckoned that nearly £100 million will 
have to be spent by the UK oil industry in 
the next ten years. (No wonder that Trini- 
dad Oil had to sell out to its big American 
partner.) But the urge to spend more capital 
to use less labour, which will tend, of 
course, to make labour plentiful in the end, 
is the inevitable result of the continual rise 
in wages. The trade unions would be well 
advised to understand the significance of 
the present escape to oil. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 
Trrre has been enough bad news to push 
the bear market farther down its course-— 
unemployment spreading in the motor 
trade, new Australian import cuts, threats 


| of strikes, warnings from company chair- 


men of increasing competition and lower 
profits, a steel strike in America and, as if 
the Government had not done enough 


| injury, 36,000 tons of copper thrown on a 
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weak market from the UK defence stock 
pile. A sharp reaction in copper shares fol- 
lowed on the weakness of industrial shares, 
The industrial index is now down 23 per 


cent. from its July, 1955, ‘high’ and is 
giving an average dividend yield of nearl) 
6.2 per cent. Some shares in the index will, 
of course, be yielding more than the average 
and some less. BRITISH MOTOR, for example, 
which is at the centre of the motor trade 
storm, has fallen about 50 per cent. from its 
1955 high and is now giving a dividend 
yield of 9.9 per cent. and an earnings yield 
of 454 per cent. Current earnings will be 
lower and the 12 per cent. dividend, last 
covered 4.6 times, may be cut. Even so, 
unless the exceptionally strong Morris- 
Austin group is to go down under the stress 
of competition for a declining trade, which 
is very unlikely, British Motor shares at 6s 
must be near their bottom for the current 
trade recession. STANDARD and ROVER 
(which are also badly hit) are vielding less 
than BMC---namely, 7.7 per cent. and 9.2 
per cent. respectively. ROOTES return 5.95 
per cent. at present prices and élite shares, 
like FORD and ROLLS-ROYCE, ‘only 4.7 per 
cent. and 3.55 per cent. respectively, and 
JAGUAR Only 3.15 per cent. The long-term 
outlook for a motor company with the 
automated factories of BMC is not un- 
favourable, The car population has nearl\ 
doubled in the last eighteen years and will 
go on increasing as the standard of living 
rises throughout the world. 
» *” + 

The excitement in the oil-share market 
has for the moment subsided, but when 
BRITISH PETROLEUM Went over £8 last week 
(equivalent to £40 pre-bonus) it really 
seémed that a scarcity value had heen 
reached. It must be remembered that the 
‘Treasury holds 51 per cent. of the BP equity 
and Burmah Oil 26} per cent. There 1s, 
therefore, only a market in 22 million BP 
shares—-less than Burmah’s holding. When 
the Americans woke up fo the fact that BP 
reserves of oil in the Middle Fast (estimated 
at 4,816 million tons) were actually greatet 
than the entire reserves of the United States 
(estimated at 4,610 million tons), and were 
a fifth of the entire world’s reserves, they 
became very excited. Brokers’ circulars 
poured out and American buying was 
reported in the hundreds of thousands. The 
shares were written up as ‘the outstandingl) 
attractive international oil investment of 
all time,’ and it was suggested that, when 
the supply of BP stock dried up, American 
interest might turn to Burmah Oil. It is. 
I believe, already turning, and I would not 
be surprised to see a New York quotation 
for Burmah Oil before long. If Burmah 
Oil is the cheapest way of buying BP it 
must sooner or later be used by the pro- 
fessional investor in New York as well as 
in London. At the present price of 172s. 6d 
for BP, the Burmah Oil holding is worth 
I11s. 9d. per share. Add on 10s. 9d. for the 
value of its holding in Shell and we get 
122s. 6d. worth of oil shares in every 
Burmah Oil share standing at 105s. Burmah 
Oil in addition has trading assets which 


produced over £6 million in 1955, equiva- 
lent to about I5 per cent. on its equils 
capital. Before the Americans became 








buyers of BP, Burmah Oil used to sell in 
the market at a price consider ably above 
the value of its holding in BP. It should do 
so again. On flat days it would therefore be 
wise to buy Burmah Oil. 
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COMPANY MEET INGS 


ARGUS PRESS HOLDINGS 


MR H.C. DRAYTON ON RESTRICTIVE 
PRACTICES 


THe 27th ordinary general meeting of The 
Argus Press Holdings Limited was held on 
June 27th in London. 

Mr. H. C. Drayton, the Chairman, in the 
course of his speech said: Our profits before 
tax, were £248,000 as against £269,000, and 
after expenses and income tax we have £82,000 
as against £95,000. Your Directors-recommend 
a 20% dividend on the Ordinary shares. 

During 1955 the whole industry was engaged 
in wage negotiations and we also had a railway 
strike. The result was that our expenses went 
up and our circulations, in certain instances, 
went down. 

During 1955 we acquired a_ controlling 
interest in Industrial Newspapers Limited. The 
reason we bought Industrial Newspapers is 
that their publications fit in with a number of 
ours. We can run those publications together 
more efficiently, and they have a very big 
printing account; we are hopeful that as we 
get closer together the two organisations on 
the printing side will show economies and 
reflect, we hope, more profit for your Com- 
pany. Another subsidiary, Kelly & Kelly, is 
moving from its present offices and taking a 
new building. We shall be putting the 
Portsoken Press and that subsidiary together. 

We had a labour dispute this year and that 
went on a great length of time. In this industry 
today we are faced with rising costs and we 
are faced with restrictive workings. These are 
to no one’s benefit, either to the men on the 
floor or the shareholders. These restrictive 
practices are going to react on everyone in the 
industry, who suffer as a whole. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


THOMAS BROWN & 
SONS LIMITED 


Tue fifty-ninth annual general meeting was 
held on July 4 in London, Mr. John M. 
Lawrence (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

It has not been an easy year for our Com- 
pany, and although we have again increased 
our turnover by some 54 per cent. over that for 
the previous year, to a new record, the net 
Profit before Tax is only slightly increased 
(£191,146:£188,493) and after Tax is slightly 
decreased (£91,917: £93,033). Our sales have 
almost doubled in the last eight years but the 
same cannot. unfortunately, be said about our 
net profits. 

In all these circumstances the results of the 
year are most satisfactory. The Board recom- 
mend a Final Dividend of 1s. 6d. per Ordinary 
and ‘A’ Ordinary Stock Unit, making 2s. 6d. 
for the year on the Capital as increased by the 
scrip issue in July, 1955. In addition, we are 
recommending the issue of a further 27,000 ‘A’ 
Ordinary Shares by way of capitalisation of 
Reserves on the basis of one new free ‘A’ 
Ordinary Share for every £11 of Ordinary or 
‘A’ Ordinary Stock held 

During the early part of the current year we 
have suffered severe set-backs and dislocation 
of trade from floods and cyclones; nevertheless 
our turnover for the three months to 30th 
April, 1956, again shows an increase over that 
for the comparable period last year. 

I visited all our branches in Queensland 
during January and February this year and 
formed a very happy impression of the stability 
of our business and of our ability to maintain 
our position and take advantage of what should 
be the ever-increasing prosperity in Australia. 

The report was adopted and the Board’s 
capitalisation and scrip issue proposals were 
approved. 


VimTw 





Country Life 
By [AN NIALL 


For some reason sheep-shearing on the moun- 
tain was later than usual this year. Perhaps it 
was a question of the availability of all the 
labour at the right time. Whatever the cause, 
the sheep carried their heavy fleeces through 
uncomfortably warm days. One found them 
sheltering from the sun in the undercut banks 
along the track. The shepherds know the 
urgency of their tasks well enough, and it is 
an outsize job to gather sheep in and handle 
the many hundreds that have to be clipped. 
These gatherings are an impressive sight, but 
just as wonderful is the dispersal when the 
large flocks go back to their grazing, looking 
whiter than ever, flowing along familiar paths 
that twist and turn with the firmer ground 
on the way to the high pastures. Coming down, 
the converging flocks remind me of streams 
feeding a lake, and going back they move like 
trails of smoke going into the bracken until 
the mass disintegrates and fleeced sheep are 
individual again. The tiny dots on the hill 
represent a great investment in labour be- 
tween lambing time and that final market 
day when they stand penned for the butcher 
in the bustle and interminable patter of the 
auction. It is a great deal harder to raise a good 
sheep or bullock on the mountainside than it 
is to farm a valley. 


Happy COUNTRYMAN 

I have just been reading a book that seems 
to me to be all set to find a place on the book- 
shelves of very many country-lovers—E. L. 
Roberts’s Happy Countryman (Herbert Jen- 
kins, 16s.). Mr. Roberts has studied birds and 
wild life in the Hebrides, the pine forests of 
the north, and Hickling Broad in Norfolk, 
among other places. As a naturalist he has 
been the companion of gamekeepers, poachers 
and rat-catchers, and his book is the sort of 
thing that, as one reads, one wishes the author 
at hand to receive compliments. Mr. Roberts 
has found delight in search of the stone curlew 
and its nest, watched the peregrine eyasses, fed 
and reared a leveret that almost turned his 
home upside down in the end. I endorse his 
opinion of a minority of gamekeepers who 
indiscriminately destroy owls and kestrels, and 
share his feeling for the land and natural life, 
which is something a fortunate man is born 
with. 


Gypsy FoLk 


Several times I have had the fortune to 
encounter large parties of travelling folk 
moving into my bit of the country. They are 
to be seen on occasions coming through the 
old town of Chester and crossing the Dee 
bridge there. They may also come in from 
the east, but, whatever their route, they soon 
break up into small detachments of two or 
three vans with a collection of children and 
dogs and the inevitable horse walking at the 
end of a rope. The travellers don’t work very 
much on farms here, but sell odds and ends, 
clothes pegs and paper flowers. There are 
some gypsies to be found occasionally working 
at harvest or potato-lifting, but these, I think, 
are mainly ‘residents’ who have almost become 
assimilated locally. From the old people one 
sometimes hears of families considered not 
quite conventional and these accounts often 
end with the remark, ‘Her old father was a 
gypsy—you can tell just by looking at her— 
and that’s the reason for the behaviour of all 
of them.’ This may not be very just, for the 
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true gypsy thinks even less of his static and 
somewhat distant relative than does the local 
who finds them in his midst. 


SUMMER PRUNING 

Summer pruning of apple and pear trees 
involves the pinching out of side shoots to 
leave no more than half a dozen leaves, thus 
encouraging the formation of fruit buds. 
Standard trees should be left untouched but 
others benefit by this treatment, which can be 
given from now until about the end of August. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No, 57 
\. WILSON (2nd Prise, American Chess Bulletin; 1955) 











BLACK (4 men) Wutre to play and 
mate in two moves: 
te A solution. next week, 
a ta | This problem is 
. - “jtaken from The 
Bo — "4 Problemist of May, 
1956, a magazine I 
y can warmly recom- 
4, SY mend to al! solvers 
et em Ye” z | or composers. Solu- 
Lo tion to last week’s 
nt 2 2 inane a 
field: Kt t 

WHITE (9 men) Kt-Kt 2. 1 
R-Q 5; 2 Kt-K 5. 1... .R-Q 7; 2 QB 3. 
1...P-Q5;2Q-Kt 8. 1. .B-B6;2Bx R., 


Beautiful problem; light, open setting, good key 
and excellent variation play. 
KERES 

Paul Keres, the forty-year-old Esthonian-born 
Soviet master, has been in the news on several 
counts recently; he was second to Smysiov in 
the candidates’ tournament, since then he has 
beaten the West German champion Unzicker by 
the decisive margin of 6—2 (4 wins, 4 draws, 
0 losses), and his masterly work on the open 
game covering all the 1 P-K 4, P-K 4; openings 
has just been transiated from Russian into 
German and is available in this country, So this 
may.be an appropriate moment for an article 

n him. 

If Botwinnik’s one-word label is ‘scientist’ and 
Bronstein’s ‘fighter,’ Keres’s is ‘gamesplayer’: 
he plays many games well, and my impression 
is that he enjoys chess as just another game. 
Brilliantly gifted and imaginative, his attitude, 
I think, is essentially that of the amateur—that, 
although he knows he must work hard at chess 
and has a most profound knowledge of every 
branch of the game, he would prefer to have 
played in an earlier period, where it was possible 
to treat chess as a game, not as work, and still 
reach the top of the tree. As he himself said to 
me, this is now impossible, and I am sure he 
regrets it. 

This is why, with every naturai gift, he has 
never quite managed to win the world champion- 
ship—and now | fear he never will. When it 
comes to the pinch he has not got quite the 
determination to win and the power of unremit- 
ting concentration possessed by Botwinnik and 
Smyslov: | think he has more genius for the 
game than either—nevertheless, | am sure that 
in a long match either would always be too 
much for him, But he will be remembered as 
long as any of the world champions; as with 
perfect stylists in any sport, his best games give 
an unforgettable impression of effortless skill 
and beauty—and in producing such games he 
has perhaps succeeded as well and given as much 
to chess as if he had been world champion, 

















Accidental Verse 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 331 
Report by Herbert B. Grimsditch 


Competitors were presented with two prose lines which had accidentally assumed a 
pentametric verse form, and invited to compose a sonnet, or up to 14 lines of blank 


verse or heroics, beginning either : 


‘The pilchard, parent of the true sardine’ or ‘Tractors 


and turbines in the Promised Land.’ 


AFTER setting this task I was beset by some 
remorse. I looked for only facetious or 
satirical lines, and how could one expect 
the grandiose march of blank verse or the 
meditative, amatory, or elegiac quality of 
the sonnet to be turned to such uses? The 
heroic couplet, no doubt, would be the 
favoured form. But it did not turn out so. 
Far from needing the Wordsworthian 
adjuration, ‘Scorn not the sonnet,’ over half 
the entrants chose that medium, either in 
the Petrarchan or the Shakespearean form. 
Next came the heroics (in which no one 
achieved the requisite Popean balance and 
antithesis); and only ten bold spirits ven- 
tured to tackle the appalling difficulties of 
blank verse. 

Coming to distribution by subject, the 
pilchard drew nearly three times as many 
entries as the tractors. I had expected some 
diatribes on the sickly, tomato-soused pil- 
chard that appeared on our plates all too 
often during rationing; but there was little 
of this hatred shown. However, Vera 
Mouse’s last line ran: 

I hate the fish myself! They make me sick! 

Some play was made with the sardine’s 
alleged propensity for getting ‘canned’ or 
‘oiled.’ A. D. Bennett Jones produced (in 
lovely calligraphy, incidentally) a remark- 
able tour de force in the shape of a sonnet 
making liberal use of alliteration. 

I was surprised to find much good serious 
verse, especially in the tractors division. 
Many competitors took ‘the Promised Land’ 
not as Israel but as some dreadful auto- 
matised Airstrip No. 1 of an Orwellian 
future. I did not (as anticipated) get a 
David slinging hand-grenades at Goliath. 
Several promising entries were discarded 
because of otiose anti-Arab propaganda, 


inappropriate on this peaceful page. 

Prizes of two guineas each go to W. K. 
Holmes, Rhoda Tuck Pook and Selwyn 
Turner. In an exciting photo-finish, C. L. 
Lyall was disqualified (alas!) for rhyming 
‘dial’ with ‘pile.’ Others thundering up the 
straight, close behind, were (alphabetically) 
G. J. Blundell, J. H. Burns, Sarah Evans, 
J. A. Lindon, M.M.M., and Gerald 
Summers, 


PRIZES 
(w. K. HOLMES) 


The pilchard, parent of the true sardine; 
Concise enlightenment for those who wish 
To study the affinities of fish— 

Whatever may to each their kinship mean. 
Our icthyologists are humbly mute 

About the implications of the fact. 

When sire meets offspring, how do they react? 
With cold indifference or some sea-salute? 
We praise the salmon as the fishes’ king; 
Do piscine class-distinctions then prevail? 
Are such as herring, haddock, skate and ling, 
Though in the swim, low in the social scale? 
Enough that we approve the partnerships 
Achieved by fish, unspecified, and chips. 


(RHODA TUCK POOK) 

The pilchard, parent of the true sardine, 
Engrossed in anguished impotence, beholds 
Her silv’ry brood snatched by finality. 
No martyred stag nor pinned and quivering 

moth 
Can speak the mute inconsequence of death 
More clear than these, so frail for his embrace. 
If they so soon must mate oblivion, 
Better the tide had swirled them ‘thwart the bar 
Blotting them into anonymity— 

A clean and rigorous end! But seized by man, 
oeccsbecm in lust for little lives, 
They sweep into a breathless element 
Unto th’ incarcerating metal doomed. 
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(SELWYN TURNER) 
Turbines and tractors in the Promised Land 
And petrol-pumps where Moses struck the 
rock; 

The barb-wire straightly fences in the flock 
And herds (attested) graze the erstwhile sand: 
With milk and honey tin containers stock, 
Their labels printed to proclaim the brand; 
Dam Jordan’s waters on a scale more grand, 
Erect TV-masts, Babel Tower to mock. 


And still, beyond your final concrete walls, 

The desert lies in silence, under stars 

Your street-lights dim, until that day be born 

Shall see the downfall of your garish halls; 

When from you nought your last destruction 
bars, 

And all your works the sun and wind shall 


scorn. 
COMMENDED 
(J. H. BURNS) 
The pilchard, parent of the true sardine, 


Dwells in his aqueous world, aloof, with- 
drawn, 

And spurns the worldly wisdom of the 
prawn, 


Seeking a sapience that is more serene. 
With inward-looking eye and lofty mien, 
What though the jaws of death—and dogfish 
—yawn, 
He looks toward some better, brighter dawn 
Beyond this sad, sublunar, watery scene. 


Not so his sardine-scion, who, intent 
On piscine pleasure, sets his course for sin, 
Risking thereby the perilous ascent 
To earth and to the men that dwell therein 
With power to inflict the final punishment— 
The net’s close meshes and the tight-packed 
tin. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 334 
Set by Allan M. Laing 


To honour the occasion of Bernard 
Shaw’s centenary on July 26 this year, com- 
petitors are invited to compose a dialogue 
of not more than 150 words between 
G. B.S. and St. Peter, on the presentation 
of the former at Heaven's gate, demanding 
admission. Prize: six guineas. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 334, 99 Gower Street, London, WCl, 
by July 17. Results on July 27, 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 895 


ACROSS 

1 Here’s a chance to mob a lot (7). 

5 Is it held, therefore, that eleven are 
incapable? (7) 

9 Bound together, the league showed the 
way (7). 

10 bg fairy has deserted the gasteropods 
(7). 


11 Homer acts a name-part here in the 
old province (10). 


oeonauwna wn = 





12 ‘A in darkness, let it grow’ Acquired by selling the right chair 
(Tennyson) (4). (4, 5). 
13 Back and forth goes the signal (3). 13 American’s occasional appreciative 


14 Bonus? Mail it! (anag.) (11) 


17 The town for physical jerks, or shell- 15 A shilling to nothing on the course— 
fish? (11) for birdies (9). 
19 “Where the apple reddens, never ——’ 46 Bustles for learners anxious to better 


(Browning) (3). 
20 Sweet that needs a lot of sugar (4). 18 
22 Carrollian feathered mallets (10). 


26 I separate a chap from his relatives; 4 
very small of me (7). 


Colourful objects of the squeeze? (5) 
Evidently doesn’t make much of it (9)- 
Oranges for the monastery (7). 

Man the tree municipally (5). 

An urban yes-man, apparently (4-5). 
A famous choir (4). 

The girl for the campanologist (5). 


comment upon The Thunderer? (9) 


themselves (9). 


Conducted by the beckoning finger, 
perhaps (7). 


Smoking combines (5). 
23 She gets up to come down the same 





DOWN 














27 _ are naturally trumps with them way (5). . 
28 The Pleiades if seven (7). 24 Donkey in the boat, very piquant (5). 
29 A small vest, in violet? (7) 25 Terrier with a bunch of keys (4). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition ot Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on July 17 and addressed: Crossword No. 895, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Shambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 





Solution on July 20 





Solution to No. 893 on page 47 


The winners of Crossword No. 893 are: Mrs. MICHAEL SAVAGE, Peacock 
Hall, Sudbury, Suffolk, and Miss E. Rose, Avondale, Broadmark Lane, 
Rustington, Sussex. 
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Classified advertisemenis must be} 


prepaid. 3s. 6d. per line. Line aver- 
ages 34 letters. Minimum 2 lines. 
Box numbers Is, extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
AND WANTED 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN (female) required 
in the Autumn, 1956. Salary according to age 
and experience, but within the scale £260 x 
£24—i500. S-day week. Staff Canteen, Pen- 
sion scheme Apply in writing only to the 
Deputy Secretary. The Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors, 12 Great George Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1 


BBC requires Programme Assistant, 
Section, London, with Degree 
nised University or equivalent; 


Chinese 
from recog- 
preferred age 





24-40. Essential qualifications : (1) first-class 
Kuoyu (as first language); (2) fluent Can- 
tonese ; (3) ability to translate quickly, 
accurately and with good style trom English 
nto Chinese. news bulletins, talks and fea- 
tures On many subjects; (4) ability to read 
acceptably at microphone. Radio and journa- 
istic experienc an advantag Short-listed 
andidates will be required to pass trans- 
lation and voice tests, Appointment for three 
years (with possible extension) at fixed salary 
£860 per annum. Prospects of promotion dur- 
ing engagement. Detailed applications to 
Appo:ntments Officer, BBC Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, quoting reference 
“1896 Spt.” within 7 days. For acknowledge- 
ment enclose stamped ‘addressed envelope 
eatte COL NTY SC na 


FIELDS Adelaid 
Applications invited trom hee ne al “| assisaant 
masters for nenathie of this three-form entry 


HILLY 
S.E.4 





secondary (grammar) school for boys aged 
11-18, offering courses leading to G.C.E 
CO, *A’ & ‘S levels). Under present Burn- 


ham conditions school is in group 15 based 
on average unit total of 1,533 for 1953/55. 
Post vacant Sept., 1956. Apply on form 
EO/TS10 Sec. (form TS10B for candidates 
who have completed similar form since 
March, 1955, and heve nothing to alter) ob- 
tainable from the Education Officer (TS19), 
Ihe County Hall. Westminster Bridge, Lon- 
don, S.E.1 Candidates who applied in re- 
ms. to earlier advertisements will be con- 
without re-application, Closing date 


sp 
sidered 
Lath Ja 


COLCHESTER GROUP HOSPITAI 
AGEMENT COMMITTED, ST. MARY'S 
HOSPITAL, COLCHESTER, FSSEX 
viePIL ASSISTANT NURSES (female) re- 


MAN- 





juired at the above Hospital for 2 years’ 
training period, Applicants must be 18 years 
wt age or over. The Hospital acellent 
nractical xperience mn cr zeriatric, 
theatre nd Mit-paticnt nur together 
ational ta tk and is within 

y London and the Coast 
lari accordence with recommendations 

f the Whitley Coun for the National 
Health Service; 48 hours duty per week.- 
Write to the Matron tor further particulars 


CONTINENTAL GIRLS SEEK POSTS in 
}nglish Homes, ‘aur pair’ or full time. — 
Anglo-Contineatal Bureau i148 Walton 
Street, S.W.3. KEN. 1586 

DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID 
ASSOCIATION. The Association will, in 
the near future, require a Trained Lady Case 


Worker to succeed Mrs, H. R. Bromley 
Daverport, who hus for many years been our 
Case and Welfare Secretary. Applicants must 
be of good education and background and 
must possess qualities of tact and under- 
standing, and a sympathetic approach to 
human problems, Several years’ experience 
in social welfare work among acntlepeople 
is essential. Salary £650 per annum.—Appli- 
cations in writing with full details and testi- 
monials should be sent to General Secretary, 
10 Knaresborough Place, London, $.W.5 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 893 


ACROSS.—1_ Pestle 4 Scrapped. 10 


Sobered, 11 Passage. 12 Oven. 13 Blueprints 
I® Avaunt. 17 Puncher. 20 Shellac. 21 
Hollow, 24 Wash-houses. 25 Swan. 27 
Edinbro’. 29 Calomel 30 Sceptred, 31 
Chined. 

DOWN. — 1 Pastoral. 2 Sabretaches, 3 
Lark. 5 Cophetua, 6 Abstractor. 7 Pea. & 
Dressy 9 Adult. i4 Needlewoman. 15 
Analphabet. 18 Paludose. 19 Swindled. 22 
Sweets 23 Bench. 26 Alp. 28 Ice 
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FREE-LANCE PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 
or Book-keeping mistress required, occa- 
sional re‘ief work London College, S.W.7. 
Congenial. friendly atmosphere.—Box No. 69. 
YOUNG MEN & WOMEN, over 18, who 
would like to take up nursing as a career, are 
invited to apply to Lewisham Hospital, Lon- 
don, S.E.13, for 3 years’ training in general 
nursing for the qualification of State Regis- 
tered Nurse, Training allowances for student 
nurses: Ist year, £260. 2nd year £270. 3rd 
year £28*. There is a modern Nurses’ Home 
for female nurses; each student has her own 
room and comfortable sitting-rooms are 
provided with radio and television; £119 p.a 
is deducted for board and lodging. Male 
students are non-resident and receive a Lon- 
don weighting allowance. 48-hour weck and 
4 weeks annua! leave.—Write to the Matron 
(mentioning this paper) for application torm 
and further particulars 


CONCERTS 


ROYAL ALBFRT HALL 
BBC presents 62nd Season 
HENRY WOOD 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 
Sai., July 21 to Sat., Sept. 15 
Prospectus, giving full programmes and 
details of ticket booking arrangements, 
NOW ON SALI 
from BBC Publications, W.1, Hall and 
Agents. Send 6d postal order (not stamps). 











EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


CHARLES HOWARD: Whitechapel Art 
Gallery. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6: closed 
Mondays. Admision free—Adjuins Aldgat 


East Station 

HEAL’'S GALLERY, Summer Exhibition of 
Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Plaster 
Prints and Paper Sculpture, by Contem- 
porary Artists. 196 Tottenham Court Road, 


W.1 

INSTITUTE OF SPAIN, SLO. 8381. Songs 
by the Spanish Choir Orfeo Laudate, at Our 
Lady of Victories, Allen St., W.8, on 9th 
July, at 8 p.m. Open to the public 
IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood. Soane 
Exhib tion Adm'ssion Free, Weekdays, 


10-7, Sundays 2.30-7. 210 bus from Archway 


or Golders Green Stations. (879) 
LECTURERS? Write for Foyles Lecture 
Agency’s new 118-page list of speakers. It 


includes Lieut.-General Sir John Glubb, Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler, Lady Barnett, Mr. Tom 
Driberg, Sir Basil Henriques, Lord Birdwood, 
Mr. Uffa Fox and many other speakers suit- 
able for literary socicties, discussion groups, 
schools, etc Foyles Lecture Agency, 12 
Charing Cross Road, London 
(GERrard S660). 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Strect, 
W.1. PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY 
SUZANNE VALADON., Daily 10.45.30, Sats 
10-1 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
W.1, CONSTANTIN GUYS Drawings from 
English & European Colicctions, Adm. 2/6 
in aid of the National Art Collections Fund 
-until July 31, GLACOMO GU ARDI Views 
of Venice—unti] July 31. Daily 10.530, 
Sats., 10-12.30. 
ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 
Cork Street, W.1, FRENCH PICTURES OF 
THE 19th & 20th Century; RECENT PAINT- 
INGS BY FREDERICK FRANCK and some 
RODIN BRONZES 


W .C.2. 
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CANCER PATIENT 561036, Little Girl (11), 
not long to live; one of a large unhappy 
family living in very poor conditions. Grants 
badly needed tor bedding and extra nourish- 


ment, Please help us to care tor her (also 
thousands of other sad cases), Jewellery 
welcomed. — National Society for Cancer 


Relief, Dept. G.67, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1 
CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
arrange deferred payments for Micro's 
Cornea! and Contact Lenses. Free bookiet 
from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. Telephone GER. 2531, 197a Regent 
Street, London, W.j. Tel.: REG. 6993 
Branches in main towns 
DON'T WAIT TILL YOUR PARSON or 
his family are ill-—St, Luke's Nursing Home 
tor Clergy will look after them, but ur- 
gently needs Subscriptions, Donations, 
Legacies now. Not State aided. —14 Fitzroy 
Square, London, W.1 
HANDBAG’ REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
linings, frames, etc. Post or call for estimate 
Remake Handbag Co. Dept ‘S, Beau- 
champ Place, near Harrods 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID for coins and 
Medals, especially collections and gold. 1956 
Cat, of English Coins, 7s, 6d. Bulletin, 6d.— 
BA. Seaby, 65 Great Portland Street, 
London, W.1 (Tel.: LAN. 3677). 
IN PEACE as in war the Merchant Navy 
vital to the National Life. Please help 
us to maintain the amenities of this century- 
id Club tor the service of Merchant 
Seamen when ashore.—Rear-Admiral (S) Sir 
David lLamber, K.C.B., ©O.B.E.,. THE 
SAILORS HOME and RED ENSIGN 
CLUB, Dock Street and Ensign Street, 
London Docks E.1 
KINSEY REPORT 
ind the 


is 


on the Human Female 
Human Male sem on by post 
Write or cal. for our Free Price List and 
Liteature on Family Planning Fiertag, 
34 Wardour St.. London, W.1t. Dept’: D.X 
QUAKERISM, Intormation respecting the 
Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends free on application to the 
Friends Home Service Committee, Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS have been 
made for Readers of THE ‘SPECTATOR’ to 
acquire the New Edition of CHAMBERS 
ENCYCLOPADIA by any of 30 different 
plans.—Write, without obligation, to L. T. 
Allison, 66/69 Gt Queen St., W.C.2 

WIN PLENTY OF PRAISE FOR YOUR 
MEALS by adding that wonderful 
RAYNER’S INDIAN MANGO CHUTNEY 
—from all grocers. 








LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLI- 
DAY—this year and all the holidays to come 
If once you learn to write you can always 
money. The LSJ method of individual 
coaching by correspondence brings success 
while you learn Write to: Prospectus 
Dept.. The London School of Journalism, § 

Gordon Square, W.C.1. MUS. 4574. ‘There 
are 1 SJ Students al] over the World.” 
AUTHOR'S MSS., any length typed 

days (4 days’ emergency service for urgent 
work), short stories, etc., by return. Type- 
scripts carcfully checked, Great emphasis on 
accuracy and attractive presentation; 4-hour 
duplicating service. Indexing. Cataloguing. 
Editing, Proof-reading. Literary research, etc. 
Temporary secretaries. Dictating machine 
service, Public/Private meetings reported. 
Recording machines for hire. Translations 
from and into all languages. Overnight ser- 


in 


vice. Open till 9 p.m. and all week-end 
Secretaria! Aunts, 32 Rupert Street, W.1 
Phone GER, 1067/8/9 


a tae <a 
ROU AS, VATED COOLS SSASEtY. 26 aasy TUPING at the bes prices. ts. 90 
onduit Street, W.1 REBEROLLE Paint- thousand with carbon.—Tremaine, 3 Hareil 
ings—organised by MARLBOROUGH FINE Ji pag London, N19 
ART LTD. Closes 7th July. Daily 10-6, Sats.,| Vive Soad, London, N.Y. ; 
10-1. Admission free. FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist 
tutors. No sales—no fees Students’ work 
annem — appears in all markets. Prospectus free from 
Dept. B.23 British Institute of Fiction- 
PERSONAL Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent 
Street, London, W.1 
ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers. The LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1.000. Carbon 
ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected 4d. Accuracy assured. Min. Charge, 4s. - 
olours of mixed shades Direct from the F, R. Jennings. ‘5 Brockman Road, 
largest growers in the world.—From 1 gn. Folkestone 
to 5 ans a box. One quality only—the best. TYyPING-MSS, 2s. 1,000 words. — Nancy 
Write for catalogue.—Allwood Bros., Ltd... agcfarlanc, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, 
53 Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivels- ¢ ey 


tield 
A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT- 
ING OR DRAWING? Our personal home 
Study course will interest you.—E.M.1. Insti- 
tutes, Dept. SP.50, London, W.4. (Associated 
with H.M.V.) 

CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them, Choose your 
own practitioner. Details from the Contact 
Lenses Finance Co. es — Reece Mews, 
South Kensington, S.W. 


232/233 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting 
free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. 
8S5G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


EDUCATIONAL 
GREENWAYS SCHOOL, CODFORD. 
WARMINSTER, Wiltshire, a Prep. School 
where boys work well because they are 
treated like human beings, and are warm, 








| well fed and happy 
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ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL 
Training for graduates and well-educated 
iris, New courses Sth Sept.--Apply to J. W. 
Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), The Principal, St 
Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright 
Road, N.W.3. Hampstead 5986 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examin- 
ation—University Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management 
Export, Commercial, General Cert. ot 
Education, etc, Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects. Write for free prospectus 
and or advice, mentioning ¢xam. or subject 
in which interested, to Metropolitan College 
(G.40), St, Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.4 

OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive 
training. Graduate Course. Next term Sep- 
tember 24th. Prospectus 


OXFORD SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
ENGLISH STUDIES. St. John’s College, Ist 
September-1 Sth September, 1956.—Apply to : 
The Secretary, 10 Jack Straw’s Lane, 
Oxtord 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educn 
(all examining Boards), London, B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D 
Degree and Diplomas, Law and Professiona 
ixams., Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C. 1) 
Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92, Wolsey 
Hall, Oxford. Est, 1894 

THE SCHOOL, MALVERN LINKS. Boys’ 
Preparatory School. A Scholarship, in the 
form of a reduction in fees is offered each 
September for a clever boy. All details, 
including arrangements for the examination, 
from the Headmaster 


SHOPPING BY POST 


AS NEW, SINK ASCOT—barely used and 
of latest design. For sale at very reasonabic 
price of £10.—Box No. 1001 


CORN ON THE COB, Finest South Afrivan 
Young Corn. Four Whole Cobs in each tin 
6 tins for 27s. Post Paid. Our offers appear 
in this column cach week, but a complete 
list will be sent on request.—SHILLING 
COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Phiipot Lane, Lon- 
don, E.C.3. 











HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH, CONNAUGHT 
COURT. W. Cliff. Tel. 1944. 33 rms., 200 
yards sea front, Gardens. Putting Green 
Garages. Superlative food. Summer, ¥-!! 
ans, weekly. 


DISCERNING INDIVIDUALISTS’ Accom- 
modation available Elegant GREYSTOh! 
HOTEL, Canford Cliffs 77256. 

EUROPE THE ‘EN FAMILLE’ WAY 
Why not fet us make individual arrangements 
for you to enjoy the interesting, friendly 
atmosphere of a private family, Or join onc 


7\of the special Groups visiting our Interna- 


tion Host-Family-Centre? Meet and get to 
know the people of the country you visit. 
Iilus. Brochure: E.F.A., 20 Buckingham 
n.. WL2 


- 


FRANCE PEMESTIN/MER MORBIHAN, 
Hote! Plage. Bon Acceuil. Cuisine Beurre, 
Prix Moderes. 


‘IF YOU ARE REALLY PARTICULAR 
how you eat, spend Ss. on The Good Food 
Guide publlished by Cassell'—Picture Post. 
Members of the Good Food Club recom- 
mend about 700 restaurants and hotels in 
Great Britain where you can reply on good 
food at a reasonable price. ‘Doing an exce!- 
lent job..—New Statesman. Current edition, 
1955/56, from all booksellers, ‘4s. 


ITTALY—GUESTS WELCOMED for restful 
holiday with ali comforts in lovely old 
manos house at ORTA, good cuisine, 
garden, brochure. Also to let in the house, 
furnished flat (min. 2 weeks); service avail- 


able. Ca'Nigra Miasino Lago B’Orta 
(Novara). 


RYE, THE HOPE ANCHOR, R.A.C., A.A. 
approved. Licensed. Ashicy Courtenay te- 
commended, Superb position in a lovely 
centre for holiday.—Rye 2210. 








HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


|MAJORCA — IBIZA — COSTA BRAVA. 
Book through the specialists to be sure of 
your hotels. Also Ischia. Sicily. Greek 
cruises. Luxemburg, Booklet and literature. 
OLIVER'S TRAVELS, 16 Cork St., Mayfair, 
| London, W.1. 
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J. L. B. SMITH 


The story of the Coelacanth by the 
man who made the discovery. 
“This is a book of exceptional interest. 
Most of us know what a Coelacanth 
is, but few the name of its discoverer 
or the quest that led to it. Readers of 
this fascinating book will know why 
the Coelacanth is so important.’,—CYRIL CONNOLLY, 
The Sunday Times. Illustrated, 21s. net 
A Nicht to Remember 
bh . on - = . 


WALTER LORD 


“Walter Lord has done a superb reconstruction of the brief 
tragedy. . .. The most exciting book I have read for at least 
six months.’’—The Spectator. “It recaptures the shock, the 
horror, and the pity of the (Titanic’s) loss. The illustrations 
are admirable.’’—The Times. Jilustrated. 16s. net 


The Pursuit of Freedom 
PIERRE MENDES-FRANCE 


“The trial and Mendés-France’s escape from prison are the 
highlights of the book. ... Here for the first time the real 
Mendés-France reveals himself. . . . ] found his escape as 
exciting as that of Casanova from / piombi to Venice.”— 
SIR EDWARD SPEARS, The Observer. 18s. net 


Robert Southwell, Poet and Martyr 
CHRISTOPHER DEVLIN 


““Mr. Evelyn Waugh did justice to Campion in a book which 
was a masterpiece of perception, sympathy and style. Now 
Father Devlin has given us a portrait of Southwell which 
fully deserves to be set beside it. . . . This is a splendid and 
inspiring book.”"—ROBERT SPEAIGHT, Time and Tide. 21s. net 


God Protect Me from My Friends 


GAVIN MAXWELL 


“One of the most beautifully and brilliantly written books 
... for many years. When he gets to grips with the shadowy 
figure of his hero the narrative takes on an epic sweep that 
takes us to the borders of that country where... tears and 
laughter are one.””—Truth. Illustrated. 18s. net 


Desert Taxi 
MICHAEL MARRIOTT 


“This lively account of a journey that is beset with 
difficulties but offers rewards in the form of solitude, 
beauty and a sense of achievement shows what two 
determined people and a taxicab can do.””—Current 
Literature. Illustrated. 16s. nét 


w2RRARERAREREEE KEE SE 


Trial by Ordeal 


CARYL CHESSMAN has written a sequel to Cell 2455 Death 
Row, and one which both reveals him as a gentler being 
and as a man who has thought deeply about himself and 
society. Ready September. About 18s. net. 


The Golden Ring 


GIULIANA ARTOM-TREVES writes an informal history of the 
Anglo-Florentines, where not only the famous are described 
but also many less-known but no less fascinating characters, 
Illustrated. Ready September. About 21s, net. 
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Cell 2455 


Death Row 
CARYL CHESSMAN 


“An autobiography written in the 
death cell, the impact on the reader is 
strong and immediate. . . . An aston- 
ishing document, bearing all the marks 
of originality and impossible for any 
novelist to imitate.”"-—Books and Bookmen. 16s. net 


The Last of the Wine 
MARY RENAULT 


“Socratic dialogue is brilliantly rendered. . . . Likewise, 
although the narrative style reads like a modern translation, 
it’s sensitive and altogetherfitting, even in the occasional! 
violence of its epithets. . . . Morally and aesthetically it 
seems to me extraordinarily rich.”"—New Statesman and 
Nation. 16s. net 


A Room in Paris 
PEGGY MANN 


“About a young American painting abstractions on a G.I. 
grant, and getting Janet, a nubile American business gir! 
to live with him. It is all very readable and some of the 
love-making parts are tender and true.’’"—New Statesman 
and Nation. 15s. net 


The Changing Prospect 


AUDREY MAYALL 


“A welcoming blast on my critical trumpet . . . a thoroughly 
professional first novel. . . . It all adds up to something 
extremely competent, at once polished and (in a sidelong sort 
of way) passionate.” —The Spectator. 12s. 6d. net 


The Last Run South 


ROBIN HISCOCK 


“Mr. Hiscock writes it all with an authentic directness that 
moves clearly along to a well-controlled conclusion. It is 
this willingness to be simple and straightforward that makes 
(the book) so much better than the usual first novel.’”’— 
The Sunday Times. 12s. 6d. net 


Up Jenkins! 
RONALD HINGLEY 


“After the grim Orwellian reaction to totalitarianism 
the only thing left is to laugh the whole nightmare off. 
This Mr. Hingley does in a farcical extravaganza.’’—The 
Sunday Times. “‘There is a diabolically satiric twist to 
this story.”—Time and Tide. 12s. 6d. net 
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Spectrum—A Spectator miscellany 


A stimulating cross-section of recent features from the lively 
pages of The Spectator. Contributors include Evelyn Waugh 
Kingsley Amis, John Betjeman, Randolph Churchill, and 
many equally famous names. Ready October. About 18s. net. 


The Sponger 


JULES RENARD’S famous novel translated into English for the 
first time by Edward Hyams, Chosen as one of the twelve 
best French novels of the nineteenth century by a jury 
including Francois Mauriac, Collette and Marce! Pagnol., 
Illustrated. Ready September. About 13s. 6d. net. 








